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FOREWORD 


HE National Education Association since its organization 

has led in the study of the question of the proper relation 

of the national government to educational development. 
Through the Association those who believe in public schools 
have clarified and put into action their thinking on this important 
problem. 


Among the phases of this whole issue which has received 
special attention in recent years is that revolving about the ques- 
tion of the desirable extent and proper method of applying fed- 
eral financial support to public education. This question is 
still unanswered. It should be answered on the basis of facts 
and sound reasoning. 


Consequently, the Association may well recognize as one of 
its permanent functions the encouragement of investigations 
which approach this question in an open-minded manner in a 
search for facts upon which to base thoughtful action. The 
Association is glad, therefore, to make this study available. Its 
contribution is the presentation and judicial interpretation of the 
most comprehensive data yet assembled as to the comparative 
ability of the states to meet their educational obligations. 


The investigation is an important contribution to scientific 
literature bearing upon this question. It should be of great 
service to students of school finance. Its value will be readily 
recognized by workers in this field. 


J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary, 


National Education Association. 
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Introduction—The Problem 


The question of the part the National Gov- 
ernment should play in the field of public edu- 
cation antedates the foundation of our present 
government. In the Ordinance of 1785, be- 
fore the adoption of the Constitution, the Con- 
tinental Congress led the central government 
into important connections with education by 
reserving lot number 16 of every township 
“for the maintenance of public schools.’ 
From the time of this action, which was in- 
cidental to the development of a policy for the 
sale of the public lands, there may be traced 
a long line of Congressional acts relating to 
education.2?, At present, the federal govern- 
ment exercises many important educational 
functions including the annual appropriation 
of millions of dollars for educational investi- 
gations and for the support of public schools 
located throughout the states and territories 
under its jurisdiction.® 

In recent decades, the question of the 
proper relation of the federal government to 
education has been widely discussed and has 
received much consideration by Congress.* 
The discussions of this question have circu- 
lated about two proposals. ‘The first would 
have the national government develop a pro- 
gram of educational investigation and research 
through a Department of Education. This is 
the object of the education Bill (S. 291; 
H. R. 5000) now before the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress. The recent Congressional Hearings re- 
vealed leaders in the field of public education 
to be rather generally agreed as to the desir- 
ability of creating a Department of Education 
whose primary function would be the conduct 
of investigations and researches in the field of 
education.® 


The second proposal would substantially in- 
crease federal financial support to education 
within the states to achieve greater equality 
of educational opportunity. ‘This proposal is 
not included in any bill now before Congress, 
although it has been a part of measures before 
former Congresses. The recent hearings 
made it clear that educational leaders were 
not unanimous as to the desirability of further 
federal support for education at this time.® 

Some educators feel that more facts than 
we now have are needed before we can wisely 
settle such questions as the extent and proper 
method of applying federal financial support 
to education, and the limits within which 
equalization of educational 
practical.® 

The purpose of this investigation is to as- 
semble and present in usable form data perti- 
nent to scientific inquiry as to the wisdom 
of extending the principle of federal aid for 
education. More specifically, it 
present statistical data needed in the study of 
these questions: 

1. What is the relative ability of the states 
of the Union to support education providing 
they tap their economic resources in an ideal 
manner? 

2. What are some of the accompaniments 
of such differences as exist in the ability of 
the states to support education? 

3. Are such differences as exist in the eco- 
nomic ability of the states to support educa- 
tion temporary or relatively permanent ? 

4. What factors will have to be scientif- 
ically measured in arriving at an exact state- 
ment of the comparative ability of the states 
to support education? 


opportunity is 


aims to 


1 Laws of United States of America, 1789-1815, Vol. I, Chap. 32, p. 563-569. 


? Reisner, Edward H. 
373 £., ete. 


5 See the following references: 
(a) Newcomer, Mabel. 


Nationalism ana 


(b) Treasury Department. 


Education since 1789. 


Financial Statistics of Public Education in the United States, 1910-1920. 
millan Company, New York, 1924, p. 49 and 50. 
Digest of Appropriations, 


New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922, p. 338 f., 


The Mac- 


Year ending June 30, 1926. Washington Government 


Printing Office, 1925, p. 42 to 44 and 246 to 249, 


* See bibliography, p. 82. 


5 Joint Hearings before the Sixty-ninth Congress on the Education Bill (S. 291—H. R. 5000). 


*Mann, C. R. National Organization of Education. The Educational Record, Vol. V1, No. 2, April 1925, p. 56. 
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2 ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 


The study will not deal with what might 
be termed the philosophical aspects of the ques- 


tion under consideration. The merits of cen- 


tralized versus decentralized administration, 
the doctrine of states’ rights, and the relation 
have al- 


of education and the Constitution 


ready been amply dealt with by the w: 
referred to in the selected bibliogra 
Rather, the study will confine itself t. 
presentation of objective data in a form 
signed to make them most useful to stud 
of education. 























CHAPTER I 


The Economic Resources of the States Compared 


The first object of this study is to give a 
quantitative answer to this question: What is 
the relative ability of the states of the union 
to support education providing they tap their 
economic resources in an ideal manner? 

Before this question can be answered it 
will be necessary to measure the economic re- 
sources of each state. Support for education 
in a community must always come out of its 
total supply of economic energy. In deter- 
mining the ability of a state to support edu- 
cation, it is first necessary to know the eco- 
nomic strength of the state. 


This chapter seeks to present the best com- / 
parable data available as to the economic/ 


resources of the forty-eight states of the 
union. In comparing the resources from 
which the various states may draw their sup- 
port for education, all factors will be elimi- 
nated from consideration but the one which 
has been called “economic strength and vigor.””? 
Such factors as the value placed upon educa- 
tion by the people of a state, their faith in the 
competency of their school officers, the size of 
the school district unit, the effectiveness of 
the machinery of taxation, and the responsive- 
ness of governmental organization to the 
wishes of the community, are of secondary 
consideration in this study. They refer more 
to factors influencing the use of economic re- 
sources than to their existence. In referring 
to a state’s ability to support education we 
shall have in mind its bare economic resources, 
not the factors that may influence its use of 
these resources in supporting education. 

The most commonly used indices of eco- 
nomic power are wealth and income. For- 
tunately estimates of the wealth and of the 
income of each of the states have recently 


been completed by reliable agencies. These 
estimates will be proposed as two separate 
and distinct indications of the relative eco- 
nomic resources of the states. 


Wealth as a Measure of Economic Power 


The aggregate wealth of the states may be 
obtained from the 1922 Federal Census of 
Wealth. This census estimates “ the 
material wealth or value of tangible property 
located within the limits of continental United 


99g 


States . . .’* The total wealth of the 


nation is apportioned among the states so that 


“the estimate for a given state measures, to 
such a degree of exactness as could be attained, 


\ the value of properties within the state.’ 


Wealth is proposed as a measure of eco- 
nomic power with a full realization of the 
difficulties encountered in taking the census of 
wealth. A degree of error is inevitable in the 
final results of such an undertaking.* Never- 
theless, the Bureau of the Census brings to 
bear upon this problem the experience of 
capable group of economists and statisticians 
supported by the unequaled resources of the 
federal government for obtaining information. 
The results of their work have already been 
accepted by economists of standing as a basis 
for important investigations.’ It is believed 
that the census of wealth is sufficiently ac- 
curate to justify such conclusions as will be 
based upon it. 

Even though the substantial accuracy of 
the federal estimate of wealth is accepted, it 
may be objected that under modern economic 
conditions wealth has serious limitations as an 
index of tax-paying ability. The full force 
of this accepted fact holds only when indi- 
viduals are concerned. ‘The wide discrepan- 


1The District of Columbia is omitted from consideration throughout this study. Certain characteristics peculiar 
to the District of Columbia made such emission seem desirable. ; : tL - 
* Strayer, George D. and Haig, Robert Murray, Financing of Education in the State of New York. p, 127-128. 


* Estimated National Wealth Bureau of the Census, p. 1. 


‘For a description of the methods employed in the census of wealth and a discussion of their proba’ le effect on 
the accuracy of final results one should refer to the “Foreword,”’ p. vii to xiii, and the “Introduction,” p. 1 to 20 of 


Estimated National Wealth, Bureau of the Census. 


* Willford I. King, in his Wealth and Income of the American People, states, p. 4, “ . after the advent of the 
Twelfth Census (1900), one can preceed to analyze the figures in very considerab le detail with a comfortable feel- 


ing of assurance that the results are approximately correct.’ 

















4 ABILITY To SUpporT EDUCATION 


cies between property ownership and ability 
to pay in the case of individuals tend to de- 
crease when as large a unit as a state is being 
considered. 

The Committee appointed by the National 
Tax Association to prepare a plan for a model 
system of state and local taxation, composed 
of an authoritative group of economists and 
taxation experts, accepted tangible property as 
one of the bases of its model plan for raising 
revenue in a state.* 

These considerations as well as evidence 
presented later seem to justify the use in a 
scientific investigation of the value of tangible 
property in a state as a measure of its economic 
power.* Furthermore, wealth is not the only 
measure of economic power proposed. An 
alternative is presented in the next section. 

Some might prefer a segment of the ag- 
gregate wealth of a state, such as the value 
of real estate and improvements, as a measure 
of its economic resources. This and other 





divisions of aggregate wealth which migh 
have been used as a measure of economic 
power were considered and rejected because 
the arguments for their use, rather than the 
aggregate, were not convincing. The relative 
economic power of the states indicated by the 
value of real estate and improvements is not 
significantly different in most cases from that 
based on total wealth. An increase or a de- 
crease of fifteen percent or less in the value of 
realty in the case of thirty-seven of the forty- 
eight states would bring them into exact agree 
ment with the ratio of the value of realty to 
total wealth for the country as a whole.® 
Aggregate wealth, with but one deduction, 
is therefore proposed as one measure of eco- 
nomic power. This deduction is federal prop- 
erty. The bulk of the value of federal prop- 
erty such as the public domain, mineral re- 
sources and forest reserves, included in the 
estimate of the total wealth of each state by 
the Bureau of the Census, is subtracted in the 


‘The report is dated September, 1918, and is available in the printed volume of the Proceedings of the Association 


for 1919, p. 426-470. 


National Tax Association, 195 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Students of taxation differ, 


however, as to whether property as a source of tax revenue should include all tangible property or merely real estate. 


2? See discussion, pp. 12 to 17. 
* See Table A, p. 72. 


In proposing wealth as a measure of economic power, it is not meant to suggest that the gen 


eral property tax is a desirable instrument for the raising of public revenue. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED VALUE OF TANGIBLE WEALTH OF THE STATES, 1922 
(Expressed in thousands of dollars) 





























States Wealth States Wealth 
1 2 3 4 
EE OE rere toe $310 ,042,785 REPT Te rrr ee Tee COeee $2,079,123 
ee eee ee ere 5,302,454 
le ose ete ceed bak acesd tweens 2,913,467 EE ere ie oo en aie Sipwe rie edie We 455,959 
Dds deceehi ntbbweunpieaksusseuad 1,220,290 conceals ee kbawer tours eae 1,351,745 
CG i. cee bee g aid BUR SEAs ORES CRIS 2,587,642 sca ces eRbekteweneeeeasonncs 11,743,251 
Pc. ck isecgnwed putadvedeieanune 14,677,855 IS acc ebaGicerandhdves 466.0% 774,781 
i etde dekh ci ecwl + kkan eh eer an 3,126,464 a Dita ae Seige aking 36,871,432 
sc cbdtn chaed sin e0dn ds deed’ 5,281,849 ads ewbd ace ts base ores dah 4,520,052 
cen aheg nh ak irbs ic Kod ae emncnhied 617,217 North Dakota........ EE A CR 2,463,653 
ER ae i a ee viata 2,431,235 RN ee ee 18,458,563 
ih. ¢.ccenditbhbhsae’ 0 ¥ss3.e0nmnaien 3,867,489 EE on See rere 3,986,341 
Dh. cub heathicwnaus avedicwneerae 1,387,166 | a ae eee 3,206 ,783 
Dh iesceckhiiteodtherk tak ace itende 22,171,960 NG,  ctaeeeOhass<s vceneetece 28,718,937 
EE od ol Dak baneesb sah + ek eee 8,812,871 PS eee ere 1,918,098 
RAs hin Sie hed edie ko ak san wees 10,494,918 NS ong ncieh ochWGredarcecres 2,381,674 
DE Sic Senedd Gewese kwetasas scdesense 6, 234,560 nn 0.6. po Ges Sint G0 oe pase oe ws 2,909, 538 
eck tet aver eein ys CAnnesoanes 3,556, 843 RR ey See eee eee 4,217,940 
Pe cceins bndicbbeeened séeawaceaks 3,393,690 Te Cod on dob dn hed eeA nh Os <onnth 9,803,548 
ict nile Gnas othe nats cet ol ey wh be nme 1,998,845 i ale upd el rated ia hh» 4 ONION 1,457 , 536 
te ah R a wtinig ae 0 ain» aay nel inl 3,936,717 dik. 0p shes ercovanaeevedire sess 839 , 691 
ES 505 shbba sees abar acne els 12,878,793 es en ans a ehc as eee hs ey hae 4,762,633 
et cit nhckhtewes exe 6seseuseee 11,382,054 csc. 6a tb 6 SARA eR ERE sation ees 4,978,164 
hs << a6en ke dmtndude seep cece enn 8, , 864 So na ha ecanatatad bigd wes Ws # ai eye 4,648 , 599 
bb the hati on one bine «sume eh 2,175,530 i. . chevarcebaseees sb ebew<a sat 7,860 , 407 
EN indi 6 ct iehee & hivmieds deen’ 9,973,901 , ES iy ee ee re 679,663 
These figures are based on Table 4, column 2, p. 21, Estimated National Wealth, Bureau of the Census. They exclude 
from the grand total and from the estimates for individual states most of the value of popety owned and controlled by the 
federal Government and all property located in the District of Columbua. See Table A, Appendix p. 72, for details as to 
these deductions. 
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figures given in Table 1. Federal property is 
controlled by the national government and is 
only potentially an economic part of a state 
in so far as its availability as a source of reve- 
nue is concerned.’ In most states this form of 
wealth constitutes a negligible portion of the 
aggregate. In some of the western states, 
however, such as Wyoming and Nevada where 
30 and 16 percent respectively of wealth value 
still remains under federal jurisdiction, this 
form of wealth is significant. The value of 
federal property is, therefore, subtracted from 
the aggregate wealth of each state as estimated 
by the Bureau of the Census. Table 1 gives 
the resulting estimate of wealth for each of 
the states which will be used in future calcula- 
tions as one measure of their comparative eco- 
nomic power. Chart I reveals in graphic 
form the wide variations existing in the 
amount of wealth located in different states. 
New York has tangible wealth valued at 
$36,871,432,000, while Nevada has wealth 
valued at $455,959,000. 


Income as a Measure of Economic Power 


Income is proposed as a second and distinct 
measure of economic power. Estimates of the 
income of the forty-eight states for three years, 
1919, 1920, and 1921, have recently been is- 
sued by a private agency, the National Bureau 
of Economic Research.’ It is upon these esti- 
mates that a second index of the comparative 
economic power of the states will be based. 

The meaning of income is explained in the 
following quotation: 


If every individual kept an accurate set of pri- 
vate accounts and thereby arrived at his net money 
income for the year, and if all these net incomes 
were added together, the resulting totals would be 
those which this report attempts to approximate.‘ 


This or any brief statement is inadequate to 
a complete understanding of the term. Such 
an understanding can be approached by study- 
ing the methods employed in arriving at the 
estimates of income. It is without the scope 
of this investigation, however, to describe these 
methods in detail. They are fully presented 
in the references cited in the bibliography. 

It will suffice here to point out that indi- 
vidual income is composed of two parts: (1) 
Current income, made up of wages or salaries, 
interest, dividends, rents, business profits and 
the like, and (2) total income, consisting of 
current income plus gains or losses in the 
value of property owned.° 

Economists are not in complete agreement 
as to the merits of these two concepts of in- 
come. For that reason the figures for both 
current and total income will be presented, 
and many of the calculations in which income 
is one factor will show the results both for 
current and total income. We will have in 
mind, however, the probable greater accuracy 
of the figures for current income as well 
the opinion of some economists that it is prefer- 
able to total income as a measure of general 
economic status.° For these reasons when it 
seems desirable to use but one form of income 
in a calculation involving income, current in- 
come will be preferred. 

The difficulties that stand in the way of a 
wholly accurate estimate of income are com- 
parable to those encountered in the census of 
wealth. Consequently, a degree of error in 
the final estimates must be assumed. ‘The 
character of the executive and advisory staff 
of the Bureau of Economic Research is such, 
however, as to justify belief that such error 


1In the case of states affected by the federal mineral royalty act of 1920, this statement needs some modification, This 
act provides that states in which are situated federal lands containing non-metallic mineral deposits are to receive a 
percentum of the royalties realized for the lease of these lands. The income from this source is negligible except in 
three states: Wyoming, California and Montana. Wyoming received nearly a million dollars from this fund in 1921 
or a sum representing approximately 20 percent of the state’s school costs. See, Fletcher Harper Swift, “The Most 


Recent Federal Grant to Public Schools, 


School Board Journal, December, 1922, p. 45 f., and Biennial Report of 


the State Department of Wyoming, 1922-24, Cheyenne, Wyoming, pp. 76 and 82, 
72. 


2See Table A, column 6, p. 


ven, Maurice, Income in the United States. National Bureau of Economic Research, 1925. 
*Ibid., p. 20. It should be added that these Vege accounts would have to include more than income realized in 


the forth of money. Income such as that realize 


by the farmer in the form of food consumed on the farm, or housing 


received by the owner of a house would haye to be given a money value and considered in arriving at each in- 


dividual’s income. 
*Ibid., p. 28. 
ea SD 
reliable.” 


for many purposes, estimates of current income may be considered as superior and more 











CHART I 





ESTIMATED WEALTH OF THE STATES IN 1922 


NY #36, 671,432,000 
fa. 28,718 .937,000 
il. 22, 1% 1.960,000 
Ohio 18 458,563,000 
Cali? 14,677,855,000 
Mass. 12.878,793,000 
N.J. 11,94@.281,000 
re—tiich, 11,362, 054,000 
low@&  10,484,918,000 
Meo. 2 ,973,901,000 
Texas  9,803,548,000 





Inc. 8, 812 BT ,000 
Minn 8, 520,864,000 
Wis. 7,860,407, 00Q 
Kans  6,28+4,5@0,000 
Nebec — 302, 484,000 
Conn 5,281,849, 000 
Wash 4,978,164,000 | 
Ve. 4 262,623,000 
W.Va.  4,646,699,000 
NCar 4,620,088,000 
Tenn 4, 217,040,000 
Okla.  23,986,341,000 
Md. 3 ,.956,T17,000 
Ga 3 .887,469,00Q 
Ky. 3, 888, 843,000 
La. 3 .39S,699000 
Ore 3 , 206,783,000 





Colo. 3,196 AB4,000 
Ala. 2.913 467,000 
S. Dak. 2.,909,838,000 
Ack _—2,887,642,000 
N Dak. 2.4@6,688000 

Fla. 2,AB 1,235,000 | 
S.Car. 2,381,6%4,000 
Miss 2,175 830,000 | 
Mont  2,079,123,000 
Me. 1 ,998,845,000 
feb 1,918,098, 000 
Utah 1 487,826,000 
Idaho 1,.387,168,000 | 
N.H 1, 381,46 000 
Ariz. 1 ,220,290,000 


esearch Ducswn 


Aatonal SXucation Associakor 





Yb, 889,491,000 
N Mex. %14,1B1,000 | 
Wyo. @79,6@5000 
Dela. BLT, 27,000 
Nev. 465,262,000 | 
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Read chart thus:In 1922 the value of the tangible wealth of New York. 
was %6, 871.432,000; similarly read data fdr other states 
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has been reduced to a minimum.’ One may 
judge for himself in this matter by consulting 
the reports of this Bureau. 

Here it is sufficient to quote the Bureau’s 
estimate as to the accuracy of the aggregate 
figures on income for the country as a whole: 


A comparison of the estimated errors in current 
income with the similar figures for total income 
shows how much the current income estimates out- 
class in accuracy those figures on the total income. 
The former estimates for all industries is believed 
to be less than five percent and perhaps not more 
than one to two percent in error. The latter esti- 
mate may possibly contain an error as large as 
thirteen percent and an error as large as seven 
percent is not at all unlikely.’ 


The estimated accuracy of the figures on in- 
come quoted above refer to aggregate income 
for the nation. The incomes of the various 
states were not arrived at by applying to each 
state the methods used in arriving at the na- 
tional estimate. Neither the resources nor the 
data necessary for this were available. Ac- 
cordingly the method described below was 
adopted : 


It consists of first apportioning separately the 
national totals of the various component parts of 
the income of the American people to the several 
states, in accordance with carefully computed in- 
dices, and then combining the estimates for the 
individual items into totals representing the in- 
comes of the people in each state." 


This method doubtless introduces errors 
affecting individual states. The care with 
which the method was employed, however, 
justifies the belief that these errors are too 
small to substantially modify such conclusions 
as this study will present based upon the in- 
come estimates of the various states. 

Table 2 represents the average annual in- 
come, 1919 to 1921, both total and current, 
for each of the forty-eight states. Column 4 
of this table shows the percentage that current 
income is of total income in each state.* 
Chart II graphically depicts this relationship 
for the various states. 


' Leven, Maurice, Income in the United States. 
? Ibid., ‘p. 36. 
*Tbid., p. 41. 





‘“Total” is here used in a special sense. Total income is not always more than current income. 
of income which is added to current income, to determine total income, is a negative quantity, 1. ¢., 
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“i 


In the majority of the states it appears to 
make little difference in the proportion of the 
nation’s income allotted to a state whether 
the basis of the allotment is total or current 
income. For the nation, average annual cur- 
rent income is 91.56 percent of average an- 
nual total income. The indices of column 5 
of Table 2 allow us to say for thirty-five states 
that an increase or a decrease in the average 
current income of six percent or less would 
bring them into perfect agreement with the 
ratio of current to total income for the coun- 
try as a whole, that is, 91.56 percent. 

It is without the scope of this study to at- 
tempt a complete economic interpretation of 
why current income is not 91.56 percent of 
total income in all states, and why in a few 
cases there is a wide divergence above or be- 
low this ratio. Here it will suffice to point 
out that among the factors that might cause 
the ratio of current to total income to deviate 
considerably in a particular state in any one 
year are: 

1. An unusually high or low current in- 
come, which in common parlance would be 
designated “good” or “hard” times. 

2. Economic conditions which result in an 
unusually high or low or even a_ negative 
figure under the heading designated “surplus 
and gains on inventories,” the economic con- 
cept which expressed in dollars is added to (or 
subtracted from) current income to give total 
income. 

3. Combinations of these two factors. 

Such factors probably entered to disturb 
the ratio of current to total income in several 
states. For example, “The effect of the 1921 
depression was apparently not felt in all sec- 
tions of the country with the same degree of 
severity. The West North Central States 
seem to have been hit hardest, while the 
Pacific, New England, and Middle Atlantic 
States came through with comparatively small 
losses.”"> A study of Table B, page 74, will 


National Bureau of Economic Research, 1925, p. 2. 


When the part 
when the “sur- 


plus and gains on inventories accruing to individuals” show a loss in any state for a given year, total income will 


be less than current income. 
cases is greater than 100 in Table 2, column 4. 


* Leven, Maurice, Income in the United States, p. 136. 


This accounts for the fact that the percentage that current is of total income in a few 
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reveal what appears to be unusual variations tion which may legitimately be raised concer, 
in certain states from the general situation in ing Table 2, namely: Are the averages giv: p 
the country as it concerns income in 1921. for total and current income based upon ; 
This is, of course, a part of the larger ques- mal years? 
TALBE 2.—ESTIMATED AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME OF THE STATES, 1919 TO 1921 INCLUSI\ E 
(Expressed in thousands of dollars) ) 
‘ Percentage that Index of perce: 
Average annual Average annual ; - percent 
i States ; current income is of | age of current ¢ 
: total income (a) | current income (b) total income (c) tetal income (d 
1 2 8 4 6 
I aire alia daub wcglora abies Rd $73 , 806,095 $67,577,131 91.56 100 00 
| TERS KS 763,989 723,445 94.69 103.42. 
NS codwtk dG eiirk ly at ecw ania aa one 267 ,472 229,209 85.69 93.59 , 
I te ice ord Gcalvig'el varia aca eakab anal 564 , 827 564,426 99.93 109.14 
«03:5 2c hsd- vis 660 eaaceaae 3,852,951 3,342,206 86.74 94.74 
SN dai yt L Gran catseudrne eis Waces 739,143 666 ,577 90.18 98.49 
EOE NT ES ne ae 1,153,131 1,066,910 92.52 101.05 
GT ny Gate ware ak anette eel 162,829 154,622 94.96 103.71 : 
BESS kn at nthteiicdhaoatinn cides 480,604 414,802 86.31 94.27 
NL Ue tan ais Wk ae eae Oo hes ee 969 ,O17 986 ,943 101.85 111.24 ’ 
ia mu ac'd 6 5 kde oe esbn alemied ane ched 299 , 992 252,320 84.11 91.86 4 
Ps: hho i kieee be he kh baad se oalin ee 5,663,234 5,215,501 92.09 100.58 
IL is te & atelier Sek teumallaite tn. eieladaie a 1,772,039 1,683,432 95.00 103.76 
Cis 654 wkeca dhs ebas Donckedoss 1,431,942 1,333,796 93.15 101.74 
RE ayer arene. eee 1,133,749 1,019,107 89 98.18 
ES 5: Cu: t5h eat dead edwin aidkiawt 926,281 944,486 101.97 111.37 
SE Pe ee ee 817,869 762,253 93.20 101.79 
athe sd vcialh etd 5 wom Wark wate alee 505,402 460,451 91.11 99.51 
a REESE a SEEN, Oe 1,108,291 1,025,902 92.57 101.10 
Massachusetts 3,699,901 3,392,513 91.69 100.14 
ES RCE IS Ree + 2,829,970 2,586,001 ™ 91.38 99.80 
Minnesota 1,624,161 1,354,051 83. 37 91.06 
Mississippi . 501,45 495,946 98.90 108.02 : 
EE See ree oo 5 ois seaman dinars 2,050,831 1,941,856 94.69 103.42 
| SERRA ee yr ee 279,737 336,162 120.17 131.25 
fet ail chide Seid ue ood vale ata 834,902 707 ,772 84.77 92.58 : 
ES ee ee ee 65,165 69 , 987 107.40 117.30 ; 
Se Ee 314,169 288 , 256 91.75 100. 21 H 
SS a Se eae 2,813,431 2,529,034 89.89 98.18 
NS on ot wish ent tin kek ackeeks.s 172,880 166 , 466 96.29 105.17 
i cdeuwdukegeeawkbeets «ens cms 11,230,989 10,240,721 91.18 99.58 
INS «nse dun gudecdncce di 961,034 906 , 437 94.32 103.01 : 
ENS by ant b's hdd WWd babs acd 325 , 222" 289,417 88.99 97.19 
Rd ann ety ita adi py Grind wok nvie. 0:5. 4,245,504 3,972,361 93.57 102.20 
EE ING is Tan's wie dala auns & 088 1,115,906 998,170 89.45 97.70 
MIRED Uther bbb KGUAA vs KdegeN ouiees 656 , 200 566,241 86.29 94.24 
Ns in 5 i intiisc abe enitve ane. 6, prey 556 6,353,675 91.01 99.40 
don x00 e wens & oaeumek + 9,378 503,949 91.73 100.19 
REET SSNS AE 58. 053 559 ,053 102.38 111.82 
IE Es Sadak a a9 a dhsparis wales < 420/570 333 , 206 79.23 86.53 
aid hanadeenueskaddamanboe 869 , 341 830 ,603 95.54 104.35 
dnd +éietrdsthnisivebeedndudens 2,726,171, 2,429,753 89.13 97.35 
Di Us ordain patnak badibenceadat ts 268 , 486. 247 ,598 92.22 100.72 
i. chi cade GubetnGuheenn<< 224,540 201,940 89.93 98.22 
ied. 60h it kiiena vce ckuciethes é 1,026,856, 948 ,905 92.41 100.93 
RS seb Ganee node dib wii eee es 1,148,818 1,009,317 87.86 95.96 
IER, « dk g caus cbekCbaees 796 ,571 729 ,527 91.58 100.02 
i se Ces ha Ad bw aub aw aiieairae aa 1,760 ,653 1,572,949 89.34 97. 58 
Me hatewOs a 6eds Veubdensabbald 152,882° 168,877 110.46 120.64 
: (a) Average annual total i is « i averaging the figures of columns 2-4 of Table B, p. 74. 
(} (b) Average annual current inceune is vot by averaging the figures of columns 13-15 of Table B, p. 74. , 
; (c) Percentage that current income is of total income is obtained by divi the figures in col. 3 by tite figures in col. 2 
(d) Index of percentage of current income to total income is the result of dividing each figure in col. 4 by 91.56, which 
makes the index for the United States 100; for Alabama 103.42, ete. This means that if the average annual current 
} income of Alabama were decreased 3.42 (103.42 minus 100) percent, there would be a perfect agreement between the ratios 
a of current to total income for Alabama and for the United States as a whole, which is 91.56 percent. The same would be tru: S 
: for Arizona, providing Arizona's average annual current income were increased 6.41 percent (100 minus 93.59). 
‘ 
{ 
: 

















CHART II 




















— ———— es ee 
PERCENTAGE AVERAGE YEARLY CURRENT INCOME 
IS OF AVERAGE YEARLY 7ZOZAZ INCOME 
Mont. 120.2% 
Vyo. 110.5 % 
Nev LOT. % 
S Car. 102.4% 
Ky 102.0 % 
Ua 101.9 % 
| Ark, 99.9 % 
| Miss 98.9 % 
| WN.Mex. 96.3% 
| Tenn. 95.8% 
| Ind. 95.0 % 
Dela. 94.9 % 
| Ala. S42 % 
Mo. GAN % 
N.Car 94.5 % 
| Ohio 93.6% 
LA. 93.2 % 
low 93.1 % 
Md. 02.6 % 
Conn. 92.5 % 
Va. O2l.4 % 
Utah 222 % 
[Ll 92.1 % 
N.H. 91.8% 
| oe G1 % 
| Mass O11 % 
| W.Va. S16 % 
Mic O14 % 
N.Y O1.2 % 
Me. O1.1 % 
fa. .« O1.0% 
Colo. 90.2 % 
Vt. 89.9 % 
Kans. 89.29 % 
N.J. 89.9 % 
Okla. 89.5 % 
Wis. 89.5 % 
Texas 89.1 % 
N. Dek 89.0 % 
Wash. ET.9'% 
Calif? 86.7 % 
Fla. 86.3 % 
Ore. 86.3 % 
Ariz. 85.7 '% 
Nebr. 84:8 % 
Idaho BA.1 % 
Minn. 834 % 
S.Dak. %2% 
= Aesearah Dison 
a National Education Associaton 
Read. chart thus: The average yearly cuccent income of Montana, is 120.2 
percent, of ite average yearly dodz/ income. Similarly read data for other states. 
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This question is answered as follows by 
the economists of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research: 


No year is a normal year for all industries, and, 
consequently conditions obtaining in any one year 
can hardly be accepted as being fully descriptive 
of the position of any state with respect to income. 
A picture of normal conditions may only be had 
through a study of the data for a series of years. 
As only three years,—1919, 1920, and 1921,—are 
considered in this volume, it is necessary that the 
data presented be considered in the light of the 
conditions existing in each of the three years . . 
We see that for the country as a whole, the period 
presents almost a complete economic cycle with the 
peak the latter part of 1919 and the beginning of 
1920, and the trough at the end of 1920 and the 
beginning of 1921." 


Since these three years embrace almost a 
complete economic cycle there is some justifi- 
cation for accepting them as representative of 
what data for a longer period would show. 
If figures were available for a longer period 
it is probable, however, that the relative posi- 
tion of some states would be considerably 
modified since the effect of the 1921 depres- 
sion was not felt in all sections with the same 
degree of severity. A comparison of Cali- 
fornia and South Dakota as to the percentage 
of the aggregate income for the three-year 
period realized in each of the years, as given 
in Table B, page 74, strikingly supports this 
statement. The following data from this 
table shows how differently these two states 
fared in this three-year period: 








Percentage of income in 


States three-year 1919 
to 1921 Aye 


a NED 





1919 1920 1921 








California , ..| 29 61 36.26 34.13 
South Dakota... | 44.74 32.25 23.01 








United States “"""} 99.9 | 36.34 | 30.70 
| 








In columns 9 to 11 of Table B are given 
the figures as to “surpluses and gains on in- 
ventories” used in distinguishing between cur- 
rent and total income. Some states are cred- 
ited with a positive income increment under 





this item, when total income is conce: 
whereas others are credited with a loss. 

With the aid of Table B, therefor 
can modify, as he wishes conclusions con 
ing a state, based upon income figures, h 
in mind unusual cyclic economic factors 
may have affected that state’s incomes i; 
years under consideration. It is probable : 
when income data for the states are avai 
over a considerable period that it will be neces 
sary to modify considerably, for some states 
the indications of the data for the three 
period, 1919 to 1921. 

In considering the distribution of tly 
three years’ income among the individual 
years, 1919, 1920, and 1921, it might 
argued concerning the West North Central 
States, for example, that the income figures fo: 
1921 are typical and that those for 1919 arn¢ 
1920 are unusually high. This supposition ap- 
pears questionable when it is realized that th 
per capita income in South Dakota, for ex 
ample, is lower for 1921 than is the per capita 
income for the Southern States. Such reliabi: 
economic data as exist indicate that this is an 
unusual situation. A comparison of pe: 
capita wealth, for example, which reasonab)) 
corresponds with per capita income, fails to 
support this supposition.” 

Providing the cautions suggested in the 
preceding paragraphs are observed, it is felt 
that income offers a measure of the economic 
resources of a state of considerable merit. 
The National Bureau of Economic Research 
states: 


Income is surely a good, if not the best, indica- 
tion of economic welfare, and to know the income 
and the distribution of income in a given section 
of the country is to be able to judge the approxi- 
mate position in the scale of living of the bulk 
of its inhabitants.’ 


Table 2 gives the estimates of average 
yearly income, for each of the states, which 
will be used in future calculations as one ot! 
the measures of their comparative econom\ 
power. Chart III graphically depicts these 


-estimates for current income. 


t Leven, Maurice, Income in the United States. National Bureau of Economic Research, 1925. p. 47. 
?See Table 8, p. 28, Estimated National Wealth, Bureau of Census. 


* Leven, Maurice, Income in the United States, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1925. p. 43. 
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Read chart thus: New York has an average annual acerent income of’ # 10,240,721,000 
Similarly read data tbr other states. 
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Comparison of Wealth and Income as 
Measures of Economic Power 


Wealth and income have been suggested 
as separate indices of the economic power 
of the states. The question at once suggests 
itself: What agreement is there between these 
two indices ? 

Table 3 offers evidence of agreement be- 
tween the economic power of a state as indi- 
cated by wealth and by income. Consider- 
ing total income and wealth, the index num- 
bers of column 7, allow us to say for twenty- 
four of the forty-eight states that an increase 
or a decrease of 10 per cent or less in the 
amount of estimated total income would 
bring them into perfect agreement with the 
ratio of total income to wealth for the coun- 
try as a whole, that is, 23.9 percent. The 
data of column 8 allow similar study of the 
relation of current income to wealth. 

Charts IV and V reveal in graphic form 
the degree of correlation which exists in the 
several states between wealth, and current 
and total income respectively. 

One glance at these charts reveals a posi- 
tive correlation between the wealth of the 
states and their current and total incomes. 
The product moment method of correlation 
gives these coefficients: Wealth with current 
income .984; wealth with total income .984. 

It is without the scope of this study to dis- 
cuss in detail the factors that must be con- 
sidered in studying the relationship of income 
to wealth in the different states.1 A few of 
the more important considerations should be 
mentioned, however. It should be realized 
that whereas wealth and income are proposed 
as measures of the same thing, they might 
both be valid and yet not correlate perfectly. 
This point may be made clear by an illustra- 
tion. One individual might own a tract of 
virgin timber land valued at $100,000. From 
this he might be receiving no income what- 
ever. Another man might own no property, 
but enjoy an income from his salary of $4,000. 
One of these men owns large property, but 
has no income, the other enjoys a substantial 
income but owns no property. Yet there is 





reference: King, Willford Income and Wealth. 


some agreement in their economic reso 

for the man who owned the timber |and 
might sell it for $100,000, and invest 
sum in four percent bonds in which cy 
he would have an income of $4,000—the 
same as the salaried man. ‘This is, of cours 
an extreme case, advanced only to illumine thy 
fact that even though we might expect some 
correlation between the figures on wealth 
and income given for the states in the preced- 
ing sections, they would not necessarily agree 
exactly. 

We would, however, expect some agree- 
ment. In a unit as large as a state the dis 
crepancies between wealth and income that 
are frequent when individuals are concerned 
tend to be leveled out. In so far as the 
economic law operates, that the value of real 
estate is a reflection of its income yielding 
possibilities, we would expect close agreement 
between aggregate wealth and income. ‘This 


.same law works to some extent in determin- 


ing the value of all forms of property. Conse- 
quently, whereas some disagreement between 
the two indices of economic power, wealth 
and income, might occur without inferring 
a lack of reliability on the part of either or 
both, wide discrepancies between the two, if 
unexplained, might raise a serious question 
as to the accuracy of the estimates upon which 
they are based. 

One other factor must also be considered 
in comparing the wealth and income credited 
to a state. Whereas the wealth of a state 
concerns property located within that state, 
without reference to the residence of the 
owners of this property, the income of a state 
is a summation of the incomes of the people 
living within that state without reference to 
where those incomes arise. Wealth is 
credited to the state according to the principle 
of situs or location, income according to the 
principle of domicile or residence. 

As the National Bureau of Economic Ke 
search points out, incomes from wages, sala- 
ries and small business enterprises are usually 
earned in the same state as that in which 
the individual lives. Therefore, such income 


*A brief but ieetnating discussion of the meaning of the terms income and wealth will be found in the following 
4 he American Economic Review, September, 1925. pp. 457-474 
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tends to fall within the same state as wealth income from invested capital, the place 


” . s of production of the income is likely not to cor- 
; with this income. On the other ; fA 
th; connected respond with that where the recipients reside. 


hand, in the case of: The bulk of industry, with the exception of agri- 
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the c 
“ F TABLE 3.—RELATION OF AVERAGE ANNUAL TOTAL INCOME AND AVERAGE ANNUAL CUR- 
urse. EB RENT INCOME TO WEALTH 
e the (Wealth and income expressed in thousands of dollars) 
some 4 l 
ealth : Average Average Percent Percent Index of Index of 
y annual annual that that — —- 
eced- ; total current average average that that 
| States Wealth (a) income income total current — owes 
ipree y 1919 to 1919 to income is income is votes 13 current 
1921 1921 of wealth of wealth ‘a can smeomse S 
(b) (c) (4) (e) of wealth of wealth 
(f) (g) 
gree- i —— — —|—————M™~— — —|— —— 
dis. I 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
that f United States........ $310,042,785 |$73,806,095 $67, 577,131 23.9 21.8 100.0 | 100.0 
‘rned DEEL, 6.64 65-0062 2,913,467 763,989 723,445 26.2 24.8 109.6 113.8 
AFISOBR.. cc ccscsseees 1,220,290 267 ,472 229 , 209 21.9 18.8 91.6 86.2 
the Arkan@ns.....ccees0. 2,587 ,642 564,827 564,426 21.8 21.8 91.2 100.0 
3 CORIOROER. 2 cv csccens 14,677,855 3,852,951 3,342,206 26.3 22.8 110.0 104.6 
real eS Seer ere 3,126,464 739,143 666 ,577 23.6 21.3 98.7 97.7 
ding ff Connecticut.........| 5,281,849 | 1,153,131 | 1,066,910 21.8 20.2 91.2 92.7 
; Pn wha bn adess 617,217 162,829 154,622 26.4 25.1 110.5 115.1 
ment 0 SRS 2,431,235 480 ,604 414,802 19.8 = 82.8 78.4 
TI . COUNEER . o cts ceccvece 3,867,489 969,017 986,943 25.1 25.5 105.0 117.0 
Ns rrr re 1,387,166 299 ,992 252,320 21.6 18.2 90.4 83.5 
min- k re 22,171,960 | 5,663,234 | 5,215,501 25.5 23.5 106.7 107.8 
onse- ee ere 8,812,871 1,772,039 1,683 ,432 20.1 19.1 84.1 7.6 
; Ds Sa wks ceswbeee 10,494,918 1,431,942 1,333,796 13.6 12.7 56.9 58.3 
ween i Nitdnssess ons 6,234,560 | 1,133,749 | 1,019,107 18.2 16.3 76.2 74.8 
| h ee 3,556,843 926,281 944,486 26.0 26.6 108.8 122.0 
-—, eS ee 3,393 ,690 817 , 869 762,253 24.1 22.5 100.8 103.2 
fring 0” ee 1,998,845 505 ,402 460,451 25.3 23.0 105.9 105.5 
0” ea 3,936,716 1,108,291 1,025,902 28.2 26.1 118.0 119.7 
Tr or Massachusetts....... 12,878,793 3,699,901 3,392,513 28.7 26.3 120.1 120.6 
o. if Ls daa 46000000 11,382,054 2,829,970 | 2,586,001 = 24.9 22.7 104.2 104.1 
sti i Minnesota........... 8,530,864 1,624,161 1,354,051 19.01 15.9 - 79.5 72.9 
sion Mississippi. ......... 2,175,531 501,456 495 ,946 23.0 22.8 96.2 104.6 
hich NG © died. ain 3% 9,973,901 2,050,831 1,941,856 20.6 19.5 86.2 89.5 
sy abe sn.cews 2,079,123 279 ,737° 336,162 13.5 16.2 56.5 74.3 
PS tn Sasdxden 5,302,454 834,902 707 ,772 15.7 13.3 65.7 61.0 
ered a 455,959 65,165 69,987 14.3 15.4 59.8 70.6 
A oe New Hampshire...... 1,351,745 314,169 288 , 256 23.2 21.3 97.1 97.7 
lited § New Jersey.......... 11,743,251 | 2,813,431 | 2,529,034 24.0 21.5 100.4 98.6 
= New Mexico......... 774,781 172,880 166 , 466 22.3 21.5 93.3 98.6 
state BOY Cin ds cree d once 36,871,432 | 11,230,989 | 10,240,721 30.5 27.8 127.6 127.5 
tate, North Carolina....... 4,520,052 961,034 906 , 437 21.3 20.1 89.1 92.2 
the North Dakota....... 2,463,653 325 , 222 289 ,417 13.2 oe 55.2 53.7 
[ip ae 18,458 , 563 4,245,504 3,972,361 23.0 21.5 96.2 98.6 
state Oklahoma........... 3,986,341 1,115,906 998,170 28.0 25.0 117.2 114.7 
Crs os.000-00 00 3,206,783 656 , 200 566,241 20.5 ee 85.8 81.2 
0 
— Pennsylvania........ 28,718,937 | 6,981,556 | 6,353,675 24.3 22.1 101.7 101.4 
e to Rhode Island........ 1,918,098 549,378 503,949 28.6 26.3 119.7 120.6 
mn South Carolina....... 2,381,674 546,053 559,053 22.9 23.5 95.8 107.8 
1S South Dakota........ 2,909,538 420,570 333 , 206 14.5 11.5 60.7 52.8 
sale , <a 4,217,940 869,341 830 ,603 20.6 19.7 86.2 90.4 
cif 
Gs dant e645 4 0-0 < 9,803,548 2,726,171 2,429,753 27.8 24.8 116.3 113.8 
the Gs divx ene e 1,457 , 536 268 ,4 247 598 18.4 17.0 77.0 78.0 
. << Saige ,691 224,540 201,940 26.7 24.1 111.7 110.6 
, | |e eae 4,762,633 1,026,856 948,905 21.6 19.9 90.4 91.3 
Re- Washington.......... 4,978,164 1,148,818 1,009,317 23.1 20.3 96.7 93.1 
: | West Virginia........ 4,648,599 796,571 729 ,527 17.1 15.7 71.5 72.0 
sala- Wisconsin........... 7,860,407 1,760,653 1,572,949 22.4 20.0 93.7 91.7 
rally _ ae 679 ,663 152,882 168 , 877 22.5 24.8 94.1 113.8 
hich 
hese figures are taken from columns 2 and 4 of Table 1. 
ome ) pa (c) These data are taken from colurnns 2 and 3 of. Table 2. 
) Figures in column 5 are derived by dividing the figures in column 3 by those in column 2. 
) Figures in column 6 are derived by dividing the figures in column 4 by those in column 3. 
ail? 100.0. figures result from dividing every figure in column 5 by 23.9, which makes the index number for the United 
wing (g) T con Sarees result from dividing every figure in column 6 by 21.8, which makes the index number for the 
474, United States 100 















































CHART IV 
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culture, is conducted by corporations whose securi- i. e., the part that goes to wage and salary ea 
ties have a wide distribution. The mines of The same is true to a lesser degree of own 
Arizona may be owned by stockholders in New of other property. About one-third of the 
York; hence, of the total income of the Arizona land in the country is owned by non-farmers: ay4 
mines, only about 60 to 70 percent is probably it is conceivable that the owners of land in Jow, 
disbursed to the residents of the State of Arizona, reside in Illinois, and the owners of land located 


TABLE 4.—RATIO OF INCOME TO WEALTH BY STATES 














































































Index of percent Index of percent 
Poses Gas | that average Panag immo that average 
States averag ; annual total States oP eanue annual current 
total income is income is of current income income is of 
of wealth wealth is of wealth wealth 
1 2 | 3 4 6 6 
United States......... 23.9 100.0 United States........ 21.8 100.0 
States where ratio of States where ratio of 
average annua! total average annual current 
income to wealth is high: income to wealth is high: 
2 rer 30.5 q 127.6 New York........... 27.8 127.5 
Massachusetts........ 28.7 120.1 Se ee 26.6 122.0 
Rhode Island......... 28.6 119.7 Massachusetts....... 26.3 120.6 
chen ch ies 6h 28.2 118.0 Rhode Island. ....... 26.3 120.6 
Ny sows 026 «ee 28.0 117.2 I kn 4 ictoune de 26.1 119.7 
SR 27.8 116.3 NE ig bic 5 Gptakes 25.5 117.0 
PR ire 26.7 111.7 OU Se 25.1 115.1 
i . sidan wae pet 26.4 110.5 ee 25.0 114.7 
NE to dh dene ad 26.3 110.0 Wyoming 24.8 113.8 
_ ARERR 26.2 109.6 IS 6 mi ne bia 24.8 113.8 
eo 26.0 108.8 SP 24.8 113.8 
dT teek ade rikae 25.5 | 106.7 J eee 24.1 110.6 
Eg a 25.3 105.9 | ET 23.5 107.8 
Rs. i aie wie ats vers 25.1 105.0 South Carolina....... 23.5 107.8 
i ¢cetinwernk es 24.9 104.2 a. Sy emisek d 23.0 105.5 
Pennsylvania......... 24.3 101.7 CES 22.8 104.6 
I 3s dsws:aca'a sa 24.1 | 100.8 OS ee 22.8 104.6 
BO ree 24.0 100.4 0 eS 22.7 104.1 | 
IIS 6:4 s na-e's-s0. 8 22.5 103.2 
States where Pennsylvania........ 22.1 101.4 
ratio of average | pry 21.8 100.0 : 
annual total : 
income to wealth States where i 
is low: ratio of average 4 
annual current 
eee 23.6 98.7 income to wealth 
New pe PT ES 23.2 rie is low: 
Washington. . aakied 23.1 96.7 ; 
DE tadvavdteccadeoas 23.0 96.2 a Rieke ons dk eae 21.5 98.6 : 
Mississippi. .......... 23.0 96.2 New Mexico......... 21.5 98.6 { 
South Carolina........ 22.9 95.8 New Jersey.......... 21.5 98.6 
ies $00 cases 22.5 94.1 New Hampshire...... 21.3 97.7 
. reer 22.4 93.7 re 21.3 97.7 
New Mexico.......... 22.3 | 93.3 Washington.......... 20.3 93.1 
Sb aided poe we 21.9 91.6 Connecticut . onic 20.2 92.7 
Connecticut.......... 21.8 91.2 20.1 92.2 
Se om Ee 21.8 91.2 20.0 91.7 
21.6 90.4 19.9 91.3 
21.6 90.4 19.7 90.4 
21.3 89.1 19.5 89.5 
20.6 86.2 19.1 87.6 
20.6 86.2 18.8 86.2 
20.5 85.8 18.2 83.5 
20.1 84.1 17.7 81.2 
19.8 82.8 17.1 78.4 
~19.0 79.5 17.0 78.0 
“38.4 77.0 16.3 74.8 
18.2 76.2 16.2 74.3 
17.1 71.5 15.9 72.9 
15.7 65.7 15.7 72.0 
14.5 60.7 15.4 70.6 
14.3 59.8 13.3 61.0 
13.6 56.9 Iowa é eugene a3. 58.3 
13.5 56.5 North Dakota. 11.7 53.7 
13.2 55.2 South Dakota....... 11.5 52.8 
e.. figures in this table re nt @ rearrangement of some of the data given in Table 3. Read table thus: The 
1 total i of New | York is 30.5 percent of its tangible wealth. If the ratio of Tle annual total income 
a4 > wae in the United Si is given the value 100, then this ratio for New York State is 127 f the average annual 
total income of New York was 27.6 percent less than is actually the ease, then the ratio of income to wealth in this state 
would be the same as in the United States as a whole. Similarly read data for other states as to ratios of total and of 
current income to wealth. 
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Illinois reside in Iowa. Evidently to trace the 
income of such land among the states would be 
next to impossible.” 


In the light of these considerations it is 
interesting to study Table 4. 

It is predominately in the agricultural and 
rural states that the ratio of income to wealth 
is below the average; whereas, the industrial 
states are conspicuous among those in which 
the ratio of income to wealth is relatively 
high. Chart VI graphically verifies this 
statement. 

How much the ratios of income to wealth 
for the states, given in Table 4, are affected 
by the nature of their economic organization, 
by the effect of periodic, cyclical changes in 
the economic situation, particularly as they 
bear upon different states with unequal force, 
or by other unmeasured influences, can only 
be conjectured from facts now available. 
Data that have some bearing on this ques- 
tion have been presented. ‘Their interpreta- 
tion must be left to the individual. 

A comparison of the wealth and income 
estimates for the various states, however, 
seems to justify increased confidence as to the 
reasonable accuracy of both, and as to their 
value as indications of economic power. 


A Combination of Wealth and Income as 
a Measure of Economic Power 


From a consideration of wealth and in- 
come as independent measures of economic 
resources, the question arises as to whether 
some combination of the two measures would 
not result in a more reliable index than either 
of the two alone. The Model Plan of Taxa- 
tion proposed by the National Tax Associa- 
tion involves the taxation of real estate, which 
constitutes more than half of aggregate 
wealth, as well as an income tax. The tax 
on realty would be levied according to the 
principle of situs and the income tax accord- 
ing to domicile. A combination of wealth 
and income as a measure of economic power 
of a state would be in accordance with these 
proposals. 





1 Leven, Maurice. 
? Strayer and Haig. 
of the factors involved in a similar problem. 


The data given in Table 5 were used in an 
attempt to arrive at a combination of wealth 
and income as an index of economic power. 
The difficulties encountered in such an at- 
tempt circulate about the determination of 
the weight to be assigned to income as com- 
pared with wealth. The factors involved are 
so complicated and the data bearing upon the 
point are so meager that it was out of the 
question to attempt a wholly scientific de- 
termination of this weight.? 

The data of Table 5 reveal, however, that 
it makes little difference in determining the 
rank of a state in economic resources whether 
as much as one-third or as little as one- 
twentieth of wealth is combined with income. 
The deviations between the ranks obtained by 
combining income with various percentages 
of wealth are given in Tables 6 and 7. If 
data were available to determine the desirable 
percentages of wealth to combine with in- 
come in obtaining valid comparable measures 
of the states’ economic power, it is likely that 
these percentages would fall somewhere be- 
tween one-third and one-twentieth. It was, 
therefore, arbitrarily decided to use the fol- 
lowing formula as a basis for combining 
wealth and income in an index of economic 
power: 


Index of economic resources equals income plus 
one-tenth the value of wealth. 


This assigns to a dollar of wealth one-tenth 
the value of a dollar of income. Thus a state 
with twenty billions of wealth and one billion 
of income would be rated as having the same 
economic power as a state with ten billions of 
wealth and two billions of income. 

This index is presented with a full realiza- 
tion of the inadequacy from a strictly scientific 
point of view of the evidence that can be pre- 
sented in its behalf. Nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that it is more significant as a measure 
of the relative economic power of the states 
than is wealth or income alone, or any other 
measure that can now be proposed. In chart 
VII the economic resources of the states are 
graphically depicted, using the suggested 


Income in the United States, pp. 40 and 41. 
The Financing of Education in the State of New York. 


See pp. 171 and 172 for a statement 

















CHART VI 




















PERCENTAGE AVERAGE YEARLY INCOME IS 0F WEALTH 
Percent total income Fercent current income 
is of wealth is of wealth 
U.S. ARK LAH U.S 
NY. KNSA PAMeri NY 
Mass. R&A bre Mas 
LI. FILA ASA R.1 
Md. WIR PIR Md 
Ok&la. es NerA SOF) Oklk 
Texas vaa-VA OE RSA Texas 
Vt. vied VERSA Vt. 
Dela. CET AGA Dela 
Cali? Vi MeLA VIF A Calif 
Alga. v"EKA ar 57) Ala 
Ky. vib PACHA Ky). 
LI. PAWS VARWT4 [LL 
Me EZ E7) OF Me 
Ga. EA es Er Ga 
Mich ws ae ohne, 4 Micl 
Pa. O54 PVA Pa 
La. Vz ROA VMAS La 
N.J. VL TOGA VASA N.J 
eH PAWEL A Colc 
N.d. VARA Nu 
Weeh. VRONE Wash 
Ohio vae-s. Ohio 
Miss, vim s.s Miss. 
S.Car VANES S.Car 
— VZ9-5A Vyo 
is. reRek.: Wis 
N. Max. ELEZ N. Mex. | 
Aciz. 0-78-54 Ariz 
Conn BIeRSA Conn. | 
Ack. rath Ark 
Va. TE Sz Va. 
idaho Tea Idaho 
N Car. vie N.Car 
Tenn. ee Tenn 
Mo. Ez Mo 
Oregon Iz so 
Ind& Cr Ind. 
Fla. Tz) Fla, 
Mian. RSA Minn 
Utah Prox Utah 
Kans. MORK Kans 
WV Us. 80-61 VU Va 
Nebr. ree a) Nebe 
S. Dak sors S..Dak 
Nev re! Nev 
[woe UNE lowa 
Mont. HRs Mont 
N. Oak. Thre N. Dak 
A Duxsion 
Aetional Eioatioa Qs scomatiot 
Read chart thus. in New rock the averag yrecly totes income 18 30.8 percent of ité wealth; 
the average yearly tauwereat income for the same state if TT.8 percent. Similarly read data for other states 
[18] 
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CHART VII 





ECONOMIC RESOURCES of the STATES 
(As indicated by index of economic resources ~ ecw ay wid 
current income plus one-tenth tangible ~) 


N.Y. #13 ,927,8e4000 
Penna. 9,225,66€9,000 
Ill. T ABZ,687,000 
Ohio 5 818,217,000 
CaliP 4,808992,000 
Mass. 4,680,892,000 
Mich. 3,724,206,000 
N.J.  ,90%,258,000 
Texas 3,410,107,000 
Mo. 2.,239,248,000 
Ind.  2,86¢719,000 
low  2,383,288.000 
Vs. 2,368,2980,000 
Minn. 2,907,193 000 
Kans. 1,642563,000 
Conn. 1,896,096,000 
Wash. = 1,807.133,000 
Va. 1 426,188,000 
fob. 1,419,874000 
Okla.  1,396.80¢000 
Ca. 1,3%3,623,000 
N Car. 1,368,442,000 
Ky. 1,300,170,000 
Tenn.  1,259397,000 
Nebr. _1,286,01T,000 
W.Va. 1,194,887,000 
La. 1,101,622,000 
Ala. L,O14,792,000 
Colo. 879,223,000 
Ore. ,886,919,000 
Ark. 823,190,000 
S.Car. _,297,290,000 
Miss. T13 AQEAC0O 





Bul. @696,%9,000 
Me. 660326,000 
Fla 697.226.000 


S.Dak  €24160,000 
Mont.  544.07%000 
N.Dak. 638,782,000 
N.H. AQZBABLOOO 
Utah 393,352,000 
Idaho 391,03%000 
Ariz. 351 238,000 
Vb. 286.208,000 
N.Mex. 946.9000 
Wyo 236,648,000 
Del. 216.344,000 


Nev. 115 883000 ee 


Aational Shucationa Gesh. 








Read chart thus: The index of economic resources (average annual current: income 
1919 to 1921, plus one-tenth the value of’ tangible wealth for New York was 
#13, 927,864, . Similarly read. data fdr other states. 
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}ScONOMIC RESOURCES OF STATES 21 
formula with wealth and current income for 


economic power of the states of the union. 
ich of the states. 


Betore we can employ them in determining 
the comparative ability of the states to sup- 
port education, however, an estimate must be 
made of the size of the educational obliga- 
tions of the various states. 


[he three indications of economic resources, 
wealth, income, and a combination of the 
two, described in the preceding paragraphs 
are suggested as bases the 


for comparing 


TABLE 6.—DEVIATIONS BETWEEN STATE RANKS WHEN COMBINING AVERAGE ANNUAL 
TOTAL INCOME WITH VARIOUS PERCENTAGES OF WEALTH 








Total average Total average | Totalaverage | Total average Total average Total average 
Deviations annual income annual income | annual income annual income | annual income annual income 
evn ~ plus 14 of wealth | plus '4 of wealth | plus '4 of wealth | plus 14 of wealth | plus }¢ of wealth |plus 4; o of wealth 
in ran and plus 44 of | and plus {9 of | and plus }4o of | and plus %o of | and plus '¢» of | and plus ‘4,9 of 
wealth wealth wealth wealth wealth wealth 
1 2 3 5 6 6 ? 
0 | 35 29 26 33 28 3th 
1 8 10 9 12 11 8 
2 | 5 | 4 4 1 5 { 
3 es 4 7 2 3 
4 peas 1 I 
5 : ee ee ee 2 
6 Eis hs 
Median... .| 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| | 
Middle 50% | 0-1 | 0-1 0-2 0-1 0-1 0 
Read Table 6 as follows: When the ranks of the states as given in columns 5 and 7 of Table 5 are compared states 
have the same rank in both columns, the ranks of 8 states are changed 1 place, etc. Similarly read the other columns 








TABLE 7.—DEVIATIONS BETWEEN STATE RANKS WHEN COMBINING AVERAGE ANNUAL 
CURRENT INCOME WITH VARIOUS PERCENTAGES OF WEALTH 

















Average annual | Average annual 
— current income | current income 
—— plus ‘4 of wealth | plus ! 
and plus ‘¢ of | and plus lio of 
wealth wealth 
1 2 8 
0 33 25 
1 11 11 
2 3 7 
3 1 3 
Ley Pe ree 1 
ee Se ee 
6 a 1 
Median 0 | 0 
Middle 50% 0-1 0-1 











Read Table 7 as follows: 
have the same rank in both columns, the ranks of 11 states are changed 1 place, ete. 


| 


Average annual 
current income 


and plus !¢o of 
wealth 


’ 


x 
l 


oa? sae 


02 


When the rank of the states as given in column 14 and 16 of Table 5 are compared 


Similarly read the 


Average annual Average annual 


| current income 


of wealth | plus ‘4 of wealth | plus \¢ of wealth 


| and plus {9 of 
wealth 


5 


~ 


ri ea 


current income 


plus 4 of wealth plus 4» of wealth 


and plus '4o of 
wealth 


6 


» 
} t 


13 
6 


other columns 


Average annual) 
current income 


and plus 140 of 
wealth 


33 states 
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CHAPTER II 


The Educational Obligations of the States 


(he number of children aged six to thir- 
teen years inclusive is suggested in this chapter 
as a measure of the size of the educational task 
faced by a state. Some other division of the 
population might have been used. Indeed, the 
total population of each state might have been 
suggested. This presumes, however, that 
formal educational facilities involving public 
financial outlay are to be maintained by a 
state for all or at least a large part of the 
population of all ages. In such a situation 
the total population might be accepted as a 
measure of educational load. Such a con- 
ception of education is, however, not as yet 
accepted in general practice. 

Therefore, total population would be ac- 
ceptable as an indication of the educational 
load faced by each state only if it apportioned 
to each state a part of the total educational 
load of the nation similar to one based upon 
some less extensive part of the population, 
which it is generally agreed should be given 
formal educational training. 


Various Sections of Population as Meas- 
ures of Educational Load 


In Table 8 have been assembled the data 
showing the effect of selecting various: sec- 
tions of the population of the states as a 
measure of the educational load to be borne. 
These data reveal that the percentage of the 
population found in a particular age group 
varies widely in different states. Column 10 
shows that the age group six to thirteen in- 
cludes less than thirteen percent of the 
population of California, whereas the same 
age group includes over twenty-one percent 
of Alabama’s population. Such a variation 
is significant in deciding between total popu- 
lation and the population found in a par- 
ticular age group as an indication of educa- 


is more fully revealed in column 13 of ‘Table 
8. If the educational load credited to Ala- 
bama on the basis of the total population found 
in Alabama is given the value 100, the edu- 
cational load credited to this state on the 
basis of the percentage of the children found 
in the six to thirteen age group is represented 
by the value 126. 
load if given a value 100 on the basis of gen- 


California’s educational 


ereal population drops to 76 on the basis of 
children six to thirteen. 

In short, the proportion of the nation’s edu- 
cational load credited to Alabama 
26 percent, when age group six to thirteen 
is substituted for general 
measure of educational load, while California’s 
decreases 24 percent. The significance of these 
facts can be more fully realized by consulting 
the figures in columns 2 and 3 of Table 8. 
Although Alabama’s total population is but 
2,348,174 as compared with California’s 
3,426,861, Alabama has 494,701 children six 
to thirteen as compared with California’s 
434,444. 

Chart VIII graphically depicts the varia- 
tions of the states as to the percentage of 
population aged six to thirteen. In South 
Carolina 21.7 percent of the population is of 
these ages, while in California the percent 
is 12.7. The map on page 26 shows that 
wide variations in the ratio of child to adult 


increases 


population as a 


population is a sectional as well as a state 
problem. 

Up to the present time too little attention 
has been given to the importance of varying 
percentages of children in the population of 
different states.’ Some decided 
advantages over others in providing educa- 
tional opportunities because they have rela- 
tively few children. For example, California 
expended $93,534,315 for public schools in 


states have 


tional load to be provided for. Its significance 1922.2? If the ratio of the population aged 
* As this study was being prepared an investigation by Clark appeared that clearly recognizes the significance of this 


factor. 


See Table D, p. 76. 


This study is discussed at greater length in Chapter V, see reference at foot of page 61. 
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CHART VIII 





PERCENTAGE % POPULATION 
AGED SIX @ THIRTEEN BY STATES 1920 


NITED ha co 
rarest? 2 Li 
S.Car. 21.67% 
Ala. 21.01% 
Miss. 21.03% 
N.Car. 20.90% 
Ga. 20.66% 
Ack. 20.54% 
Okla. 20.16% 
N. Dak. 19.99% 
La. 19.T1% 
N. Mex. 19.36% 
Tenn. 1926% 


oX 











Utah 19.23% 
Texas 19.18% 
Ve. 19,08% 
WVa. 19.01% 
Ky. 1848% 
Idaho 18.23% 


Fla. 18.042 
S.Dak I%.%735% 
Aric. 16.91% 
Nebr. 16687 
Kans. 16.68% 


Pa. 16 50% 
Mont. 16.29% 
Was. 16 27% 
Minn. 1616% 
Mo. 15.85% 


Wyo. 16.82% 
Colo. 15.80% 
N.J. 15.61 % 
Mad. 15.60% 
Iowa 15.57 Z 
IL. 15.31% 
Ind. 15.24% 
Conn. 15.11% 
Mich. 15.11% 


Vb. 15.03 % 
R.1. 14.93 % 
Dela. 14.86% 
Me. 14.80 % 
Ohio 168% 
Ore. 14.597 
Wash. 4ST? 
NW. 14.492 


Mass. 14.41% 
N.H. 4957 
Nev, 12.90% 
Calif 12.68% 


esearch 4 
Aatoi Fl 








Read chart thus: In South Carolina 21.67 percent of’ Gamulalion is iS _ L 
‘ to thirteen inclusive; similarly read data tor other states 
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26 ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 


six to thirteen had been as large in California 
as in South Carolina, and if California had 
expended the same amount for the education 
of each child as it did for those it actually 
had, California’s school bill would have been 
not $93,534,315 but $158,532,737. Similarly 
New York would have spent not $183,- 
421,841 but $273,763,942. Or if instead of 
taking the ratio of children six to thirteen in 
South Carolina as a reference point, we take 
the average ratio of the country as a whole, 
California’s school bill would have been in- 
creased in 1922 from $93,534,315 to $123,- 
331,112 and New York’s from $183,421,841 
to $211,656,867. 

On the other hand, if South Carolina had 
had as small a percentage of children as Cali- 
fornia its school bill, assuming equivalent 
provision per child, would have been not 
$9,567,519 but $5,595,040, while Alabama's 
would have been reduced from $12,827,945 


' Swift, Fletcher Harper. A Biennial Surv: 


to $7,727,678. Table 9 gives data 
effect upon the cost of education in t 
of assuming varying percentages of ch 
the population, and expenditures p: 
equivalent to those actually made in 

Total population, therefore, was 
as a measure of the educational load 
borne. But why select the age group 
thirteen? It might be argued that 
seventeen would be better since it woul 
the secondary as well as the elementary 
ages, and the high school is more and 
coming to be an accepted part of all stat 
cational systems. One might go still 
and give double weight to those aged { 
to seventeen, since high school educat 
erally involves an expenditure per pu; 
proximately double that expended for 
mentary education.’ 

The indices of columns 13 to 15 of 1 
8 show, however, that the distribution 





of Public School Finance in the United States, 192 


1923, No. 47, issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education, 1923, p. 5. 
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PERCENTAGE o& JOTAL PopULATION AGED 6 T7013 INCLUSIVE BY STATES 
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plation is troluded in the ages siz to thirteen. 





head chart thus: In California 12.7 per cent of the population is commrised within the ages six to chirteens; in Sout~ Carolina 21.7 ver cent of the 
ulation te aged siz to thirteen inclusive. Similarly read the ficures for the other states. In the United States as « Whole, 16.72 per cent of the 




































































































rABLE 9.—EFFECT ON SCHOOL COSTS OF VARIATIONS IN PERCENTAGE OF STATE 
POPULATIONS AGED 6 TO 13. 
Hypothetical cost of public elementary and sec- ; 
ondary schools in 1922 if percentage of popula Index of Tey p of cohur > 
Actual cost of tion, aged 6 to 13 had been the same as that 3, 4, and 5 t umn columns 
public elemen found in 2 equals | 00 
States tary and sec- 
| ondary schools 
| in 1922 |} Column 3 | Column 4 Column 
} South Carolina California United States | to to te 
column 2 | column 2 column 2 
1 2 3 , 4 é r 
United States $1 ,574,948,776 $2,045,388,021 $1,193,143,012 |$1,574,948,776 1.30 76 1.00 
Alabama 12,827 ,945 13,224,686 7.727.678 10,179,203 1.03 ry 
Arizona 7,065,189 9,057 ,93 5.312.172 6,985,554 H 1.28 
\ insas oe 8,828,850 9,293,536 149,913 7,186,698 | 1.05 S 
‘ California 93,534,315 158,532,737 93,534,315 123,331,112 | 1.69 
( rado 19, 366,016 26,528,789 192.813 2).493.139 | 1 37 na 
necticut 21,341,789 30,488,270 ’ 934,276 23,616,011 1.43 j ! 
ware 2,465,708 3,626,041 2,107,443 777 .950 1 47 @ 
| da 9,768,506 11,769,284 6.879.230 ’.054.1385 l 0 
. ( gia 13,505,702 | 14,216,528 8,285,707 10,930,481 1.05 r 8 
Idaho 9,556, 267 11,376,508 6.636, 297 8 769.631 1 10 4 
Illinois 103,201,265 145,353,894 S 10, 302 112.702.048 1.41 
Indiana 63,358 , 907 00,512.724 799 ORO 69510 505 | 1 43 
lowa 49,514,571 68,770,238 10,255,749 33,172,864 1.39 . 
Kansas 34,319,377 44,570,619 26,197,998 34,610,102 1.30 i 
Kentucky 14,149,189 16,646,105 9,691,225 12,801,220 } 1.18 ( ( 
I Louisiana 16,452,576 18,079,754 10,614,565 13,957,055 { 1.10 ( 
Maine 8, 266, 289 12,156,307 7,065,204 9,338,329 — 1.47 l 
Maryland 14,719,273 20,443,435 11,966,889 15,776,284 } 1.39 \ 1 ( 
Massachusetts 57,332,711 85,571,210 90, 291 , 852 66,249,955 | 1.49 8 t 
Michigan 72,739,880 103,914,114 61,125,950 80,491,151 1.43 S4 l l 
4 
Minnesota 52,210,972 69,614,629 41,111,002 54,020,664 | 1.33 9 03 
—— Mississippi 9,390,413 9,680,838 ;, 656,875 7,465,744 1.03 60 NI 
| Missouri 40,986 ,065 56,145,295 32,788,852 43,234,246 | 1.37 r( 1.0 
ae Montana. . 13,976,623 | 18,635,497 10,919, 237 14,345,297 | 1.33 . 3 
Nebraska. 30, 687,770 39, 343,295 23,073,511 30,395,969 | 1.28 19 
— 
Fw Nevada 1,673,249 2,788,748 1,640,440 2,168,826 | 1.67 8 1.30 
6 New Hampshire 4,883,243 | 7,398,853 1,360,038 5,729,488 i 1.52 RQ 1.17 
: New Jersey 63,966,428 | 88 , 842,261 52,005,226 68,515,883 | 1.39 R1 1.07 
Vt t New Mexico 5,162,674 5,800,757 3,374,297 4,458,653 | 1.12 65 86 
\e ' New York 183,421,841 273,763,942 160 , 896,352 211,656 , 867 1.49 88 1.15 
B North Carolina 22,079,183 22,999,149 13,381,323 17,663,346 | 1.04 61 RO 
North Dakota 15,420,977 16,761,932 9,760,112 12,898,107 | 1.09 63 R4 
143 Ohio 116,568,994 171,424,991 100,490,512 132,766,508 | 1.47 Re 1.14 
4.5 Oklahoma. . 30,479,357 32,773,502 19,169,407 26 , 387 : 1.08 63 83 
| Oregon - 13,629,983 20 , 343,258 11,852,159 967 | 1.49 87 1.15 
49 Pennsylvania a + 468 ,075 144,036,941 84,206,212 110,932,382 1.32 77 1.01 
5i Rhode Island 135,714 10,341,614 6,047,215 7,991,616 | 1.45 5 1.12 
_ South Carolina 9 587 ,519 9,567,519 5.595.040 7,381,775 | 1.00 5 7 
5.6 South Dakota 15, 552, 102 18,965,978 11,108,644 14, 666, 260 1.22 71 04 
45 Tennessee 15,155,845 7,029,039 9,970,951 13,157,258 ] 1.12 6¢ 87 
5.6 Texas . 52,452,075 58,934,916 34,736,474 45,725,809 | 1.12 66 87 
Utah 9,959,777 11,190,761 6,552,485 8,664,443 | 1.12 66 8&7 
Vermont 4,129,358 5,984,577 3,470,049 4,593,790 } 1.45 S4 1.11 
Virginia 21,212,606 24,105,234 14,141,737 18,589,612 | 1.14 67 RS 
Washington 29,633,324 44,228,842 25,768,108 34,006,569 | 1.49 87 1.1 
West Virginia 18,616,312 21,154,900 12,410,875 16, 73, 186 1.14 67 8S 
Wisconsin 40,146,691 53,528,921 31,364,602 $1,256,491 1.33 78 1.03 
Wyoming 5,067, 272 6,941,468 4.053.818 5.35! 3° 302 \ 1.37 RQ 1.06 
Read table thus: Alabama expended $12,827,945 (col. 2) for public elementary and secondary schools in 1922. If 
the percentage of the population aged 6 to 13 hs ad been the same in Alabama as in South Carolina, and if each child had 
cost as much to educate as was expended in 1922, the cost would have been $13,224,686 (col. 3), or 103 percent col. 6 
of what was expended; if the pe reentage of a | ution age d 6 to 13 had been the same in Alabama as in California, the 
cost would have been $7,727,678 (col. 4) or 60 percent (col. 7) of what was expended; if the pe i ntage of population aged 
: 6 to 13 had been the same in Alabama as in the United States as a whole the cost would have been $10,179,293 (col. 5) or 
79 percent (col. 8) of what was expended 
Sources of data: Column 2 from table D, column 6, page 76. Column 3 is obtained by dividing the figures in col. 10 
. of table 8 by the figure for South Carolina and divi ding col. 2 of Table 9 by the results. Column 4 is obtained by dividing 
, the figures in col. 10 of Table 8 by the figures for California and dividing col. 2 of Table 9 by the results Column 5 is 
; obtained by dividing the figures in col. 2 of Table 9 by the figures in col. 13 of t ible 8. Column 6 is obtained by dividing th« 
—_ : figures in col, 3 by those in col. 2 Column 7 is obtains d by dividing the figures in col. 4 by those in col. 2. ¢ imn 8 
obtained by dividing the figures in col. 5 by those in col. 2 
























28 AsiLity To Support EpucaTION 


total educational burden among the states is 
practically the same whether six to thirteen, 
six to seventeen, or six to seventeen with those 
fourteen to seventeen given double weight, 
is used as the basis of calculation. 


Children Aged Six to Thirteen as a Meas- 
ure of Educational Obligation 


The number of children six to thirteen 
years of age was, therefore, selected as a basis 
for determining the relative size of the educa- 
tional obligations of the states. It gives prac- 
tically the same result as other measures of 
school population, and in addition refers to 
an age period which it is generally accepted 
should be spent in school. 

The use of the number of children as a 
measure of the educational burden of a state 
has certain practical advantages. It is ap- 
proved by tradition and ‘is also readily com- 
prehended by those lacking technical training. 
It is clearly recognized, however, that the use 
of the crude number of children in a com- 
munity as a measure of its educational load 
wiil probably soon give way to more scientific 
measures. Investigations already completed 


4 See Chapter V for citations to these investigations. 


or now under way indicate that the va: 
of the states in other factors, such as d 
of population, will have to be consider 
fore a completely scientific measure of th 
cational burden of a community can be n 

The admittedly crude measure of « 
tional load proposed in this chapter is ac 
for two reasons. First, data are not avail 
as yet, so that such factors as density of | 
lation can be properly weighted in arri 
at more scientific measures of the educat 
loads of the states. Were such data availa 
an additional investigation of consider 
magnitude would be necessary in order 
evaluate them properly. Second, the m 
scientific measures of educational burd 
which will be developed in the future 
probably accept as starting points such m 
ures as the number of children in the popu 
tion. 

Therefore, a more adequate presentation o! 
facts as to the number of children in the var 
ous states, along with the data of Chapte: 
as to the economic resources of the states 
should be of value to those who in the futu: 
will study the comparative ability of the stat 
to support education. 

















CHAPTER III 


The Relative Ability of the States to Support Education 


In Chapter I the following measures of the 
onomic power of the states were suggested : 
1. Value of tangible wealth 
2. Average annual total income 
3. Average annual current income 

4. Index of economic resources, made up of 
the average annual total income plus one-tenth 
the value of wealth 

5. Index of economic resources, made up of 
the average annual current income plus one- 
tenth the value of wealth 

In Chapter II the number of children aged 
six to thirteen inclusive was suggested as a 
measure of the educational obligation of the 
states. To arrive at estimates of the relative 
ability of the states to support education it is 
necessary to compare each state’s economic 
resources with its educational obligations. 


Comparative Ability to Support Schools 


Table 10 gives the result of dividing the 
various measures of each state’s economic 
power by its number of children aged six to 
thirteen. ‘The figures of this table are sug- 
gested as indications of the comparative ability 
of the states to support schools. Ability to 
support schools is thus defined as the number 
of units of economic power behind each unit 
of educational work to be performed. 

The figures in column 7 to 11 of Table 10 
reveal considerable agreement in the ranks of 
a state in ability to support schools, no matter 
what measure of its economic power is used. 
The coefficients of correlation calculated from 
the ranks of columns 7 to 11 are given in 
Table 11.2 

Chart IX presents data in graphic form as 
to the wealth per child for each of the forty- 
eight states. The extremes are represented by 
Nevada, with $45,664 of wealth per child 
aged six to thirteen, and Mississippi with 


$5,777 of wealth per child, or a ratio of ap- 
proximately eight to one. Chart X com- 
pares the twelve states that have the most 
wealth per child with the twelve states with 
the least wealth per child. ‘These charts are 
one indication of the comparative ability of 
the states to support schools. 

Chart XI presents data in graphic form 
as to the average annual current income of 
the states per child. The extremes are repre- 
sented by California, with $7,693 per child 
aged six to thirteen, and Mississippi, with 
$1,317 per child, or a ratio of approxi- 
mately six to one. This chart offers another 
indication of the comparative ability of the 
state to support schools. 

Chart XII graphically presents a_ third 
measure of the relative ability of the states 
to support education, that derived from the 
index of economic resources—average annual 
current income plus one-tenth the value of 
wealth. The extremes according to this index 
are Nevada, with $11,576 of economic power 
per child, and Mississippi, with $1,895 of eco- 
nomic power per child, or a ratio of approxi- 
mately six to one. 

The data of Table 10 are rearranged and 


) 


», Column 2 


further interpreted in Table 12. 
of this table indicates that California has 
$33,785 of wealth per child aged six to thir- 
teen as compared with $17,618 in the United 
States. $17,618— 


is given the value 1.00 and each state’s wealth 


In column 7 this figure 


per child is expressed as a ratio of this figure. 
For example, California has $33,785 of wealth 
per child which is 1.92 times as much wealth 
per child as is found on the average in the 
United States. 
$5,777 of wealth per child, has one-third, or 


Similarly, Mississippi, with 


.33 times, as much wealth per child as is 


‘It was believed that the various correlation formule were of less value in indicating the significance of the data 
presented in this study, than the techniques that have been used. Therefore, although some data to the coeffi- 
ents of correlation between some of the variables are presented, they deserve less consideration tha cir value 
n analyzing data of a different type often justifies. The rank method of calculating the coefficients of relation is 
t frequently used because of its simplicity and because a tryout of several cases showed that it gave substantially 


the same result as the product moment. 


[29] 
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found in the country as a whole. 
figures of column 7 one may compare the 


Using the 


number of units of wealth per child in each 


state with the number found in the United 


States as a whole. 


conveniently compared with any other state. 
New York, for example, has 
much wealth per child as New Mexico—ob- 


tained by dividing 1.39, after New York in 


Also, any state may be 


? 


2.2 times as 


ABILITY TO SuPPoRT EDUCATION 


column 7, by .63 the corresponding 
after New Mexico. 


In columns 7 to 11 of Table 12, d 


may readily be compared. 
fornia has 1.92 times as much 
port schools as the country as 


given for each state as to the number of 
of economic power per child indicated | 
various measures of economic ability. ‘| 


For example 


ability t 
a whole 
value of tangible wealth is accepted 


; 


TABLE 10.—RELATIVE ECONOMIC ABILITY OF THE STATES TO SUPPORT 






























































EDUCATION 
oe —,- - 
Averace Average Index of Index of Rank Rank Rank 
Wealth annual annual economic economic based based on | based on 
per child total income current resources resources on total current 
Sates ages 6 to 13 per child income (average (average wealth income income no 
inclusive (a)/ ages 6 to 13 per child | total income | current iucbme| per child] per child] per child | resources) rm 
inclusive (b)/ ages 6 to 15 plus 1/10 plus 1/10 (Col. 2) | (Col. 3) | (Col. 4) | per omild) 5 
inclusive (oc) wealth) of wealth) (Col. 5} 
per child (d)/ per child (e) 
woh Z s 4 5 6 2 . 2 10 | 
|_United Steves | 17 $4,194.12 $3,840.15 6 2.01 
aladam 5,889.35 1,544.34 1,462.39 2,233.28 . 7 46 4? a 
arizona 21,600.35 4,734.52 4,057.23 6,694.56 snare ped 19 19 16 
arkansas 7,190.55 1,569.54 1,568.43 | 2,286.60 2,287.48 “ 45 45 as | 
California 33,785.38 8,868.69 7,693.07 12,247.23 11,071.60 2 1 1 1 
Colorado 21,059.30 4,978.74 4,489.94 7,084.66 6,595.87 2 13 17 15 
Connect tout 25,315.37 5,526.84 5,113.59 6,058.36 7,645.13 6 10 9 ° 
De Laware 18,655.49 4,921.54 4,673.48 6,787.09 6,539.04 26 16 13 18 
Florida 13,927.11 2,751.12 2,374.45 4,142.83 3,766.16 “ ” 7 sO} 
Georgia 6,464.52 1,629.71 1,649.68 2,266.16 2°296.13 46 44 44 “ 
Idaho 17,630.48 3,912.81 3,206.91 5,575.06 4,969.97 29 28 30 so 
Tlltnots 22 , 352.08 5,704.13 5,253.17 7,937.34 7,496.27 13 9 7 10 
Indians 29,73*.39 3,967.87 7,769.47 5,941.22 5,747.80 24 a 22 27 
Jowa 26,046 .06 3,026.54 3,564.24 6,631.25 6,368.97 4 26 26 20 | 
Kansee 21,249.64 5,054,297 7,473.49 5,969.19 5,596.45 20 2s 26 25 | 
Kentueky 7,964.45 2,074.1 2,114.86 2,970.56 2,911.32 43 41 41 4 | 
Lou Le tana 9,571.08 2,306.79 2,149.93 3,263,98 3,107.12 40 40 40 40 
kan tne 17,582.00 4,445.55 4,080.16 6,203.76 5,808.37 20 20 20 za | 
Miryland 17,407.70 4,900.75 4,536.42 6,641.50 6,277.29 3 17 16 19 
Massachusetts 23,102.38 6,637.00 6,085.60 8,947.24 6,395.83 12 3 4 é } 
Michigan 20,527.73 .. 5,103.90 4,663.90 7,156.6? 6,726.67 2a, 3 e “4— 5 
22,119.42 4,211.24 3,510.88 6,423.16 5,722.82 “4 22 27 21 } 
5,776.92 1,331.57 1,316.94 1,909.26 1,094.65 4e 48 48 46 
18,480.80 3,800.08 3,596.10 5,648.10 5,446.17 27 29 2 29 
23,254.07 3,128.73 3,759.82 5,454.14 6,085.23 1 n 23 31 
24,233.92 3,825.77 3,234.75 6,258.16 5,568.14 a 27 29 23 
45,664.40 6,526.29 7,009.21 11,092.73 11,575.66 2 . ra 2 
21,415.78 4,976.93 4,566.43 7,116.32 6,707.62 16 u“ 15 16 
Kew Jersey 23,831.63 5,709.55 5,132.40 8,092.72 7,515.56 1» 8 a 8 | 
New Lexico 11,4103.47 2,477.62 2,385.69 3,587.97 3,496.05 “ 3% 3 38 | 
New York 24,499.88 7,462.63 6,804.63 9,912.62 9,254.62 e 2 a — 
Borth Carolina 8,449.11 1,796.42 1,694.36 2,641.52 2,599.27 42 45 45 45 
Worth Dakota 19,053.48 2,515.21 2,238.30 4,420.56 4,143.65 25 ” 368 x“ 
Ohto 21,824.93 3,019.77 4,696.82 7,202.27 6,879.31 16 12 2 mn 
Oklahoma 9,747.48 2,728.64 2,440.75 3,703.38 3,415.49 Aa) % ad . 
Oregon 28,062.47 5,742.39 4,955.16 6,548.63 7,761.40 3 ? ll 5 | 
Pennsylvania 19,962.68 4,952.72 4,416.29 6,048.91 6,412.48 23 18 18 17 
Whode Island 21,260.23 6,089.32 5,585.78 8,215.34 7,711.80 19 5 5 ? 
South Carolina 6,528.23 1,496.75 1,572.38 2,149.57 2,185.20 45 47 46 46 
South Dakota 25,777.32 3,726.08 2,952.07 6,303.81 5,579.80 « 30 7 2 | 
Tennesree 9,367.68 1,930,753 1,044.70 2,667.50 2,701.46 41 42 ar 42 
Texas 10,956.30 3,047,208 2,715.95 4,143,12 3,821.78 37 33 33 3s 
Uten 16,075.49 3,108.66 2,066.71 4,796.11 4,554.27 32 32 3 3 
Vermont 15,655.79 4,239.96 3,013.21 5,825.54 5,396.79 M 2 21 26 
Virginia 10,011.49 2,331.03 2,154.08 3,412.16 3,235.22 F 39 39 9 
Washington 25,104.47 5,811.86 5,106.12 @ 530,30 7,624.57 7 5 10 > 
West Virginia 16,710.% 2,865.54 2,622.53 4,554.63 4,293.62 33 al u 33 
Wisconsin 16 ,354,57 4,111.20 3,672.90 6,946.65 5 ,50@,33 28 23 24 26 
Vyomi ng 22,099.27 4,970.96 5,491.04 7,180.88 7,700.96 1s 15 6 12 | 


10 








(e) "his figure is obtained by dividing the figures of o 


{e) Wealth per child dges 6 to 15 inclusive ic obtained by dividing wealth as givon in Table 5, coliem 3, by number of children as given | 
columm 3 of Tedle 6. 
(>) Average annual total income per ohild 6 to 13 is obtained by dividing total income ac given in oclwm 2 of Table 5 by number of childre 
(e) jee in colum 5 of Table 8. 
e werage srumal current income per child 6 to 15 is obtained by dividi average current income as giv i limm 12 of Table 5 

ber of children given in colum 5 of table 6. ” tenia 
(4) This figure is obtained by dividing the figures of colum 8 of Table 5 by mumber of children given in columm 5 of Table 8. 
olumm 17 of Table 5 by mumber of children given is colum 3 of Table 8. 
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CHART IX 





WEALTH PER CHILD 8. STATES 
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CHART X 





AVE RAGE of TWELVE STATES a 
WITH GREATEST WEALTH PER 4,4 
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COMPARISON OF WEALTH PER CHILD AGED 6 #13 
OF TWELVE RICH AND TWELVE Poor STATES 
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ble wealth per child aged, 6tol3. Texas one of the 12 states with the least, wealth per child. has 
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RELATIVE ABILITY 


sure of economic power. ‘Total income 
ites that California has 2.11 
h ability to support schools as the rest of 


times as 


nation. ‘The corresponding figures for 
‘nt imcome and the two indices of eco- 
nic resources are: 2.00, 2.06, and 1.98— 
imns 9 to 11. 

12 of 


preceding 


Table 12 the values in 


columns 


In column 
five are averaged. 
hese averages are the basis of the rank order 
which the states of the table are arranged. 

[he values of this column are offered as an 

answer to the question: What is the relative 

ility of the states to support education pro- 
viding they tap their economic resources in an 
deal manner? 

[hese values are plotted on a map of the 
United States in Figure 2. In this map the 
number of units of economic power per child 
on the average in the nation is given the value 
1.00. The comparable figure for Mississippi 
is .33, which means that Mississippi has one- 
third as much economic power per child as is 
found in the nation as a whole. California, 
on the other hand, has 2.01 times as much 
economic power behind each child as is found 
in the nation as a whole. After dividing the 
figure given on the map for California, 2.01, 
by that for Mississippi, .33, one may say that 
California has 6.09 times as much economic 


TABLE 11.—CORRELATIONS AMONG VARIOUS UNITS OF ECONOMIC 


TO SUPPORT 


EDUCATION 


Other tates 


power per child as Mississippi 
may be compared using the same method. 


Summarized Statement of Differences in 
Ability to Support Schools 


the 
states to 


These statements as to comparative 
ability of the 
educational obligations may be 
Table 12: 

If wealth is accepted as a measure of eco- 
nomic ability the of the forty- 
eight is 7.9 times as able to meet its educa- 


meet their 


based 


econe ymic 
upon 


richest state 
tional obligations as the poorest state. 

If average annual total income is accepted 
the 


as a measure of economic ability richest 


state of the forty-eight is 6.66 times as able 


to meet its educational obligations as_ the 


poorest state. 
income is ac- 


ability the 


If average annual current 
cepted as a measure of economi 
richest state of the forty-eight is 5.84 times 
as able to meet its educational obligations as 
the poorest state. 

If the index of economic resources made up 
of a combination of wealth and total income 


is accepted as a measure of economic ability 
the richest state of the forty-eight is 6.42 times 
as able to meet its educational obligations as 


the poorest state. 
If the index of economic resources made up 


POWER PER CHILD 


AGES 6-13 FOR THE 48 STATES 





Average total income _ 
Average current income 
Total income and 1/10 wealth | 
Current income and 1/10 wealth 


columns 7 


New Y 


Coefficients calculated from the ranks of 
Fundamentals of Statistics, The Macmillan Co., 





A Total 
verage income and 
current 1/10 
income 


Average 
total 
income 
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weat h 
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the rank method; see Tl 
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36 ABILITY TO SupPORT EDUCATION 


of a combination of wealth and current in- 
come is accepted as a measure of economic 
ability the richest state of the forty-eight is 
6.11 times as able to meet its educational ob- 
ligations as the poorest state. 

If one wishes to consider the states in 
groups, these statements may be based upon 
the data of Table 12: 

If wealth is accepted as a measure of eco- 
nomic ability the twelve richest states of the 


forty-eight, on the average, are 3.00 tim 
able to meet their educational obligations as 
the twelve poorest states. 

If average annual fotal income is accepted 
as a measure of economic ability the twelve 
richest states of the forty-eight, on the aver- 
age, are 3.41 times as able to meet thei: 
cational obligations as the twelve poorest 
states. 

If average annual current income is ac- 


TABLE 12.—-WEALTH, INCOME AND INDEX OF ECONOMIC RESOURCES PER 
CHILD, AGED 6 TO 13 INCLUSIVE OF THE STATES 























Index of Index of Unite of T 
Average average e@oonom!c economic Units of | Units of ezmwal | Units of | Units of 
annual annual resources resources wealth anrraal current] economic | economic Average 
States Wealth per (total in-/| current (total in- (current per total in-| income | resources/ resources Cols. 7- 
child (se) |come per income come plus income plus | child (b)/ come per per per per 12 (of 
ehilé | per child) 1/10 wealth)! 1/10 wealth)} (Col. 2) ohild child child child 
par child per child (Col. SGol. 4)/ iced. 5! | icol. 6) 
i 2 Fy 4 2 a 9 10 LU } 1 
[Waited States | SA.194.12 | a ee ee 1.00 i. 
California 33,765.36 | 6,868.69 | 7,695.06, 12,247.23 11,071.60 1.92 2.11 2.00 2.06 1.98 201 
Nevada 45,664.40 | 6,526.28 | 7,009.21| 11,092.73 11,576.66 2.59 1.56 1.83 1.86 2.07 1.98 
Sew York 24,499.88 | 7,462.63 | 6,604.63) 9,912.62 9,254.62 1.39 1.78 1.77 1.66 1.65 1.65 
Massachusetts 25,102.38 | 6,657.00 | 6,065.60| 6,947.26 6,395.83 1.31 1.58 1.08 1.50 1.50 eo 
Oregon 26,062.47 | 5,742.38 | 4,958.16) 6,548.63 7,761.40 1.59 1.37 1.29 144 1.8 wo 
Washington 26,164.47 | 5,611.85 | 6,106.12) 6,330.30 7,624.57 1.43 1.99 133 1-40 1.36 | aisr 
Rhode Island 21,260.23 | 6,069.31 | 5,565.76, 6,215.34 7,711.80 1.21 1.45 1.45 1.38 1.38 “ 
Connecticut 25,326.57 | 6,626.64 | 5,115.59) 48,058.36 7,645.13 1.44 1.32 1.38 1.38 1.36 36 
Sew Jersey 23,051.63 | 6,709.58 | 6,132.39} 46,092.71 7,515.56 1.35 1.36 1.4 1.36 1.34 1.5 
Illinois 22,332.08 |"6,704.13 | 5,263.17} 7,937.34 7,486.37 1.27 1.36 1.37 1.33 1.34 1.58 
22,099.27 | 4,970.96 | 5,491.04| 7,180.88 7,700.96 1.28 1.19 143 121 1.37 1.29 
Ohio 21,624.93 | 5,019.77 | 4,696.62| 7,202.27 6,879.31 1.24 1.20 12k Lz) TES 1.88 
Firet Quartile | 24,329.96 | 6,429.40 | 5,053.83) 6,062.40 6,266.63 1.38 1.63 1.62 148 1.48 1.38 
Michigan 20,527.73 | 5,103.90 | 4,663.90] 7,166.67 6,716.67 lel? 1.22 1.21 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Rew Hampahire 21,413.78 | 4,976.95 | 4,566.43) 7,116.32 6,707.62 1.22 He 1.19 4 1.20 1.20 | 
Colorado 21,059.30 | 4,976.73 | 4,469.94, 7,084.66 6,595.87 1.20 1.17 lel 1.18 1,19 | 
Delaware 18,666.49 | 4,921.53 | 4.673.468) 6,787.09 6,539.04 1.06 1.17 1.22 1.14 1.17 1.15 
Pennsylvania 19,961.68 | 4,852.72 | 4,414.29) 6,848.91 6.412.48 1.13' 1.16 1.15 1.16 1.14 1.15 
arisona 21,600.35 | 4,734.52 | 4,057.23) 6,694.55 6,217.28 1.23 = 1.06 1.16 1.11 1.14 
lowe 26,046.06 | 3,026.64 | 3,564.36 6,631.25 6,368.97 1.59 - 33 1.13 1.4 1. 
Maryland 17,407.70 | 4,900.73 | 4,536.42 6,641.60 6,277.19 99 1.17 1.18 1.12 1.12 1.12 
/| Minnesota 22,119.42 4,211.24 3,510.88 6,423.18 5,722.62 1.26 1.00 1 106 1.08 1.05 
Maine 17,562.00 | 4,445.56 | 4,050.16) 6,205.76 6,808.37 1.00 1.06 1.05 1.04 1.06 1.06 
Nebrasca 24,233.92 | 5,815.77 | 3,234.74) 6,239.16 5,568.14 1.38 1 oe 1.06 ” 103 | 
South Dakota 25,777.32 | 3,726.08 | 2,952.07 6,303.61 5,529.80 1.46 89 77 1.06 » 108 | 
— | 
Second Quartile} 21,362.36 | 4,622.05 | 4,156.54) 6,758.28 6,294.78 1.a1 1.10 128 1.3 1,12 1s | 
Indiana 19,733.39 | 3,967.67 | 3,769.46] 5,941.21 5,742.80 1.12 os 98 1.00 4.05 102 
Montano 23,254.07 | 3,128.73 | 5,759.82) 5,454.14 6,085.23 1.32 “76 9 98 1.09 101 | 
Kansas 21,249.64 | 3,664.23 | 3,473.49) 6,989.19 5,598.45 1.22 92 90 101 1.00 101 | 
Wisconsin 18,354.37 | 4,111.19 | 3,672.90] 6,946.63 5,508.53 1.04 98 06 1.00 98 9 | 
Vermont 15,855.79 | 4,259.96 | 3,613.21) 5,625.54 5,398.79 +90 101 x) 98 396 07 
Missour! 16,480.80 | 3,800.01 | 3,596.09) 5,648.10 5,446.17 1,065 91 ™ 95 97 6 | 
| Idaho 17,630.48 | 5,612.81 | 3,206.91) 6,575.66 4,969.97 1,00 91 Bt 94 69 2 | 
| Uten 16,675.49 | 3,106.56 | 2,866.71) 4,796.11 4,554.27 +96 1% .75 - 81 a1 | 
West Virginis 16,710.95 | 2,065.54 | 2,622.55) 4,534.63 4,293.62 95 68 68 76 7? 7 | 
Borth Dakote 19,053.48 | 2,615.21 | 2,236.60] 4,429.56 4,143.65 1.08 60 58 _™ ™ 76 
Teme 10,958.30 | 3,067.28 | 2,715.95; 4,143.12 3,611.78 +62 .73 71 70 68 oo | 
Flora 13;917.11 | 2,752.12 | 2,376.45| 4,142.63 3,766.16 79 “66 62 -70 6? 6 | 
Third Quartile | 16,606.45 | 3,470.23 | 3,163.96) 5,130.86 4,844.60 4 83 88 26 86 ne 
Ov Lahoma 9,747.48 | 2,726.63 | 2,4460.75| 3,703.38 3,415.49 58 65 Ty 62 fi 61 | 
New Yexico 11,103.67 | 2,477.61 | 2,385.69| 3,587.97 3,496.05 “ 59 62 “20 62 6h | 
Virginia 10,611.48 | 2,331.03 | 2,154.08] 3,412.16 3,235.22 6 56 56 “8? or 8 
Louisiana 9,571.88 | 2,306.79 | 2,149.93; 3,263.98 3,107.12 34 55 56 “ss 56 55 
Kentuoky 7,964.45 | 2,074.11 | 2,114.86 2,870.56 2,911.32 a) wr) 56 “a 2 50 
Tennessee 9,867.68 | 1,950.73 | 1,844.70) 2,867.60 2,781.46 53 Ab 348 “a 50 a 
Sorth Carolins 6,449.11 | 1,796.41 | 1,694.36) 2,661.52 2,539.27 48 43 “a “as 45 A5 | 
Georgia 6,464.51 | 1,619.71 | 1,649.68 2,265.16 2,296.13 3? - 4 ‘s Al ao | 
arkansas 7,190.55 | 1,569.54 | 1,568.43/ 2,268.60 2,287.48 41 io a “38 Al a0 
South Carolin 6,626.23 | 1,496.76 | 1,633.38| 2,149.87 2,185.20 37 3 0 6 a” ad 
Aladama 6,009.35 | 1,644.34 | 1,468.39 133.28 2,051.32 33 3? 38 6 a7 6 
Miesieetppi 6,776.92 | 1,351.57 | 1,516.94 1,909.26 1,694.63 32 a2 oe 32 Bt 3s 
Fourth Quartile| 7,967.56 / 1,064.64 | 1,815.74/ 2,683.60 2,612.60 45 45 “7 “5 a? ad 
. 












































ranking indicated by colum 12 of this table 


il. 
(oe) Colum 12 ts obtained by averaging colwms 7 to 11. 





(a) The data of colums 2 to 6 of this table are the same as given in Table 10, colurms 2 to 6. They are rearranged in eccordance with the 


(>) Im calums 7 to 11, the wealth per child in the United States is taken as unity "1". and the figures in colum 7 are obtained by 
dividing every figure in colum & by $17,626.56, the wealth per child in the United States: ® similar Procedure ®s ased in colums 6 to 
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RELATIVE ABILITY TO SUPPORT 





EDUCATION 


ed as a measure of economic ability the the average, are 3.30 times as able to meet 
twelve richest states of the forty-eight, on the their educational obligations as the twelve 


- M4 poorest tates. 
rage, are 3.23 times as able to meet their ' AES | 
ee [f the index of economic resources made up 
-ducational obligations as the twelve poorest 


cu 


of a combination of wealth and current in 


|; ' come is accepted as a measure of economic 
[f the index of economic resources made up bility the twelve richest states of the fortv- 
of a combination of wealth and total income eight, on the average, are 3.17 times as able 
is accepted as a measure of economic ability to meet their educational obligations as the 


the twelve richest states of the forty-eight, on twelve poorest states. 


FIGURE II 





RELATIVE ABILITY 9 the STATES TO SuPPORT EDUCATION 
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Reed chart thas; If the mumber of mits of economic power per child aged 6 to 14 in the United States as a whole is given the value 1.0, then the 
muber' of unite of ecenomie power behind exch child in Liesissigni is .55; in Celifornis it is 2.01. Similarly read data for other states, The abilit 
of California te supzort education is 6.09 tines as great as Kississipo!. uctient obtained by dividing 2.01 by .33). Similarly comare other states 
with the mation and with each other. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Some Accompaniments of the Differences in Ability to Support Educa- 
tion and the Permanency of These Differences 


[he preceding chapters have revealed dif 
ences in the economic ability of the states 
What significance, if 


s the existence of these differences have for 


support schools. any, 


ition ? 

[his chapter will present data bearing 

n this question. It will seek to discover 
f there are any relationships between the 
educational situation in a state and the eco- 
nomic ability of that state to support schools. 
It will also present data bearing upon the 


rmanency of existing differences in ability 
support education. 


Economic Ability and Financial Support 
Given Education 

What relationship exists between the eco- 
nomic ability of the states to support educa- 
tion and the financial provision made for edu- 
cation ? 

Table 13 presents data pertinent to the 
consideration of this question. ‘This table 
gives, for 1922, four indications of the finan- 
cial support accorded education by each of the 
These are as follows: 

1. Total amount expended per 


states. 
child of 
school age 

2. Average annual salary of teachers 

3. Non-salary costs per pupil in average 
daily attendance 

4. Average value of school property per 
pupil enrolled. 

It is believed that these four factors taken 
together offer a reasonable basis for compar- 
ing the financial support accorded education 
in the different states. 

There seems to be a considerable agreement 
between the ability to support education and 
the support actually accorded. One might 
interpret these data as supporting the follow- 


ng 
S 


conclusion of a recent investigation: 


What a state can spend for education depends 


upon many factors—the first and foremost is the 


Strayer, George D., and Haig, Robert Murray. The Financing of Edu 


* Morrison, Henry C. The Financing of Public S$ 


state’s economic strength and vigor, since a rich 
state is able to support more of everything than a 
poor and decadent one.’ 

A conclusion from a study of conditions 

; : ; 
within a single state is similar: 

Ihe districts having the high valuations per unit 
of load pay the high salaries, spend more pet 
pupil, give the longest school year, and employ 
teachers who possess the highest qualifications.’ 


According to the data of Table 13, the 
states with the larger number of units of eco 
nomic power per unit of educational load pro 
vide the larger amounts of educational sup 


port per child of school age, pay their teachers 


the higher salaries, provide greater support 


per pupil in average daily attendance for non 


salary costs, and maintain more substantial 


school plants per pupil enrolled. 
Referring to the indices of columns 10 to 


13 of Table 13 these statements may be 
made: 

The twelve richest states taken as a group 
provide 3.4 times as much educational sup 
port per child of school age as the twelve 
poorest states. (Obtained by dividing 1.41 
by .41.) 

The twelve richest states pay their teachers 

? 


salaries 2.4 times as high as the twelve poorest 
states. 

The twelve richest states provide for non 
salary costs 3.6 times as much per pupil in 
average daily attendance as the twelve poorest 
States. 

The twelve richest states provide a school 
plant worth 3.5 times as much per pupil en- 
rolled as the twelve poorest states. 

Chart XIII summarizes the data as to the 
relation of ability to support schools and the 


support actually accorded. Considering the 


states in groups of twelve, there is a regular 
ation in the State of New Yor p. 127 
ls in the Stat Illinois. p. 5 
[39] 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT ACCORDED EDUCATION IN 1922 
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42 ABILITY TO SuppoRT EpUCATION 


increase in all items of school support with 
increasing ability to pay. 

Are these facts true only of the present, 
post-war period, or have they been true of 
other decades? Data comparable to those of 
Table 13 are not available earlier than 


TABLE 14.—INDICATIONS OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT ACCORDED EDUCATION IN 1015 


1910. Tables 14 and 15 present data f; 
and 1910 comparable to those already 
for 1922. The data of these table 
toward the same conclusion as those fo: 
This agreement may be convenient]; 

by consulting the indices of Table 16 


(States arranged according to their ability to support education) 





Average | Total cost 


3, p. 196, Table 56. Col. 6. and p. 143, Table 20, Col. 





Rank in Rank in 








Total annual excluding | Rank in average | total cost | Index of | Index of Ind 
amount | salary of | salaries total annual | excluding | total ex- | teachers’ 
: expende teachers, | per pupil | @™mount | salary of | salaries | penditure | average 
States per child | principals | in average | ©*Pended | teachers, | per pupil | per child | salary in | cost 
of school | and super-| daily at- | Pet child | principals | in average | ‘jn 1918 1918 , 
age = visors in | tendance f School | and super-| daily at- (col. 2) (col. 3) 
1918 (a) | 1918 (b) | in 1918 (c) agein 1918) visors in | tendance 
| 1918 | in 1918 | 
1 ae oe 4 6 6 mY 8 8 
United States $27.54 | $645 | $22.03 pige) 8 1.00 1 
—————— | —— a | as -—— 
California $56. 26 $1,057 | $30.88 2 | 1 16 | 2.04 1.64 
Nevada 42.62 S87 28.11 7 6 20 | 1.55 1.38 
New York 33.48 1,044 19.38 23 | 2 30 | 1.21 1.62 
Massachusetts 36. 34 858 26.11 19 | 7 a 6| «(1.33 1.33 
Oregon 38.62 | 702 23.47 18 16 28 |} 1.40 1.09 
Washington 41.06 950 31.65 +] | 4 12 | 1.52 1.47 
Rhode Island 27.45 | 802 | 26.15 29 9 23 | 1.00 1.24 
Connecticut | 36.16 | 792 25.43 20 | 10 25 1.31 1.23 
New Jersey 40.92 | 911 | 35.52 12 | 5 7 | 1.48 1.41 
illinois... 33.13 | 804 | 2480 24 8 26 | 1.20 1.25 
Wyoming 51.01 | 596 27.00 4 23 22 | 1.85 92 
Ohio 40.51 752 30.76 5 12 17 | 1.47 1.17 
| | 
First Quartile. . 37.58 89S De Bivcabawees | ee ee rrerr Te 1.36 1.39 
| | | 
Michigan... } 41.67 | 663 | 32.92 10 19 | 10 1.51 1.03 
New Hampshire 31.69 548 27.05 26 29 21 1.15 85 
Colorado j 41.00 756 31.25 11 ll | 13 1.49 mr 
Delaware | 16.32 561 11.28 38 28 37 .59 87 
Pennsylvania 31.7 702 31.19 25 15 14 1.15 1.09 
Arizona | 53.01 960 | 36.13 3 | 3 6 1.92 1.49 
lowa 50.23 578 | 39.62 5 | 26 3 1.82 90 
Maryland 16.47 709 | 11.78 37 14 } 36 .60 1.10 
Minnesota 39.36 | 651 | 34.19 16 21 8 1.43 1.01 
Maine 24.75 449 15.82 32 37 | 34 90 70 
Nebraska 40.87 584 | 82.3: 13 | 25 | 11 1.48 91 
South Dakota 34:78 | 496 | 36.90 21 | 32 5 1.26 77 
Second Quartile 35.75 644 31.41 1.30 1.00 
Indiana 38.68 | 617 29.35 17 22 18 1.40 96 
Montana 88.03 689 57.62 1 17 1 3.22 1.07 
Kansas | 34.51 | 525 | 28.71 22 31 19 1.25 81 
Wisconsin 25.18 528 } 24.57 31 | 30 7 91 82 
Vermont 29.75 467 | 23.04 28 34 29 1.08 72 
Missouri 25.43 653 18.57 30 20 31 .92 1.01 
Idaho 42.51 | 685 | 34.08 s | 8 9 1.54 1.06 I 
Utah 40. 66 733 | 31.05 | 14 13 | #15 1.47 1.14 
West Virginia 16.79 | 418 10.29 36 38 38 61 65 
North Dakota 44.43 589 | 45.19 6 24 2 1.61 91 2 
Texas 7.03 487 13.23 35 33 35 .62 76 
Florida 17.34 | 397 16.73 34 } 39 } 33 63 62 
Third Quartile 27.43 | 553 22.75 7 uceattal ea eat 1.00 86 | 1 
Oklahoma 19.42 | 455 18.19 os. oe 32 7 Ti 
New Mexico 30.56 | 563 | 39.08 27 | 27 4 1.11 87 ] 
Virginia 12.24 | 38 | 906 | 39 =| 48 39 .44 60 
Louisiana 10.20 | 465 | 8.71 42 35 42 .37 72 
Kentucky 11.81 390 8.94 40 40 40 .43 | 60 
Tennessee 11.05 370 7.16 41 | 44 43 | .40 57 
North Carolina 8.26 | 300 4.66 45 | 48 45 | 30 | 47 
Georgia 8.12 388 3.59 46 | 41 47 } 29 60 
Arkansas s.a7 | 387 3.78 44 42 46 32 | 60 
South Carolina 8.96 | 315 8.81 43 46 41 32 | 49 
Alabama 7.98 345 5.08 47 45 44 | .29 | 53 
Mississippi 6.55 311 1.20 18 47 48 .24 45 
Fourth Quartile 10.64 379 7.43 39 | 59 








(a) Caleulated from data of Biennial Survey of Education, 1916-18, U. 8. Bureau of Education, Vo 


3. 


(b) Calculated from data of Biennial Survey of Education, 1916-18, U. 8. Bureau of Education, Vo 
3, p. 194, Table 55, Col. 3, p. 162, Table 38, Col. 12, and p. 160, Table 37, Cols. 11 and 15. ae 

(ec) Calculated from data of Biennial Surrey of Education, 1916-18, U. 8. Bureau of Education, V« 
3, p. 196, Table 56, Col. 6, p. 194, Table 55, Col. 3, and p. 151, Table 27, Col. 8. 
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from the latter columns of Tables 13, year 1922, may be repeated for 1918 with but 
| 


nd 15. slight changes in the stated ratios, as follows: 
[he statements made on page 39, for the The twelve richest states taken as a group 


TABLE 15.—INDICATIONS OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT ACCORDED EDUCATION IN 1910 
States arranged according to their ability to support education) 





: Average | Total cost Rank in Rank in 
| Total annual excluding total average Rank in Index of Index of Index of 
| amount salary of salaries amount annual total cost total ex- teachers non 
expended | teachers, | per pupil | expended | S@lary of | excluding | penditure | average salary 
states per child principals | in average| per child) * achers, salaries per child | salary in costs in 
of school | and super-, daily at of school | Principals | per pupil in 1910 1910 1910 
age in visors in | tendance age in and super in 1910 col. 2 col. 3 col. 4 
1910 (a) | 1910 (b in 1910 (c 1910 visors in 
1910 
4 4 ~ 
United States $16.98 $484 $13.39 1.00 1.00 1.00 
ia $33.72 S917 $27 1 1 { 1.99 1.8 ) 
7 5 51 4170 ) >] 1 2 09 ) 
York 25.09 S13 ; 2 1.48 1.68 ee 
I ichusetts 27 .68 757 19.22 4 12 1.63 l t 14 
gol 27.39 516 22 6 ( 17 ) 1.61 1.07 1.69 
Washington 10.66 692 5 45 ] 6 2 2 39 1.43 65 
de Island 20.63 608 17.01 29 9 17 1 21 1. 2¢ l 
ticut 21.35 56 16.90 18 12 18 1.26 1.16 ; oO 
yw Jersey 27.33 731 95.39 7 5 5 1.61 1 51 1.90 
> 24.15 588 21.50 13 11 10 1.42 1.21 f 
Wvoming 25.77 $39 18. 46 10 24 14 1 , ) | = 
I 23.71 52 16.81 | 15 19 1.40 1.08 ( 
First Quartile 27.75 635 19.41 1.63 131 15 
Michigan 19.24 479 13.43 7 1) Ab Rua 0 01 
New Hampshire 17.79 328 13.09 S " 27 1.0 6S ys 
( rado 27 .03 642 17.43 ) S 16 1.59 l 1. sl 
Delaware 11.28 414 8.57 | 27 $4 67 St 4 
Pennsylvania 21.14 554 20.30 20 13 11 1.24 1.14 l 
Arizona 20.40 817 15.20 ' 2 20 1.20 1.69 1 
lowa 20.14 | 302 12.30 25 38 20 1.19 62 ” 
Maryland 10.49 515 6.52 g 18 38 62 1.06 4 
Minnesota 22.49 4865 18.24 7 19 15 1.32 1.00 l f 
Maine 17.04 | 244 10.42 29 15 +0) 1.00 1 8 
Nebraska 20.77 411 15.13 21 28 21 1.22 s 
South Dakota 22.59 329 22.84 16 34 7 1.33 f l 
Second Quartile 19. 20 460 16.30 1.13 ) l 
Indiana 21.71 523 13.99 19 16 > 1.28 1 O8 04 
\ tana 31.40 645 28 60 4 7 4 1.85 l ; 
Kansas 19.54 429 13.87 2 5 24 1.15 x0) 04 
Wisconsin 15.57 156 12.70 0 22 ss 92 4 } 
Vermont 20.55 266 14.26 23 43 22 1.2 Of 
Missouri 13.45 442 10.08 31 2 79 9] 
Idal 23.87 549 18. 56 14 14 13 1.41 1.1 l ’ 
Utah 25.08 592 93.83 12 10 6 1.48 |. 29 7 
West Virginia 11.57 323 6.61 3 36 I7 68 67 1v 
North Dakota 27.19 339 29 72 8 39 8 1.60 7) 1 70 
Texas 9.09 384 6.99 +4 0) 36 4 79 
Florida 9.36 276 6.39 16 41 9 D / is 
Third Quartile 19.03 435 11.72 1.12 90 8S 
Oklahoma 12.99 408 10.32 32 29 1 77 84 77 
New Mexico 9.27 348 7.48 7 1 55 0 (4 4 
Virginia 6.77 268 6.19 +1 $2 10) 10 ts) if 
Louisiana 7.90 415 9.01 10 oF 33 17 s¢ 67 
Kentucky... 7.98 337 6.04 9 33 ‘1 47 70 4 
lennessee 5.32 292 3.83 12 9 $2 37 a) 44 
North Carolina +.40 200 2.39 16} 18 14 26 41 18 
Georgia 5.32 250 3.64 14 4 13 31 27 
Arkansas 5.99 284 1_ 88 13 10 17 35 u 14 
South Carolina 3.72 212 1.95 18 +6 +6 22 ‘4 15 
Alabama 4.25 314 59 17 7 4s 20 O4 
Mississippi 4.46 210 2.26 +f 47 H r¢ i 17 
Fourth Quartile 6.61 295 4.28 ad ‘ 
(a) Calculated from figures of Commissioner of Education Report, 1911, Vol. 2, p. 704, ‘¢ 7, and 


690, Col. & 

(b) Calculated from figures of Commissioner of Education Report, 1911, Vol. 2, p. 704, Col. 3, and 

689, Col. 4. 

(c) Calculated from figures of Commissioner of Education Report, 1911, Vol. 2, p. 704, Col. 7 and 
and p. 695, Col. 6. 
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44 ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUACTION 


provided 3.5 times as much educational sup- 
port per child as the twelve poorest states. 
The twelve richest states paid their teachers 
salaries 2.4 times as high as the twelve poorest 
states. 
The twelve richest states provided for non- 
salary costs 3.5 times as much per pupil in 


average daily attendance as the twelve | 
states. 

As far as data are available it appea 
both since and previous to the World 
the richer states afforded their schools 
more adequate financial support tha: 
poorer states. 


TABLE 16.—INDICATIONS OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT ACCORDED EDUCATION 1910, 1918, 




















1922 (a) 
(States arranged according to their ability to support education) 
‘ - 
Indices of total expendi- | Indices of teachers’ \ Indices of non-sala 
tures per child average salaries j costs 
States = a, | 
1910 1918 1922 | 1910 1918 | 1922 j 1910 1918 
1 2 3 4 | 6 | 7 | 8 9 
United States 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 1.0 
Cc alifornia 1.99 2 04 2.31 1.89 | 1.64 | 1.59 2.03 1.40 | 
Nevada... 2.09 1.55 1.90 .97 | 1.38 1.15 3.93 | 1.28 
New York 1.48 1.21 1.36 1.68 1.62 1.64 1.01 | 88 
Massachusetts 1.63 1.32 1.14 1.56 1.33 1.39 1.44 1.19 
Oregon 1.61 1.40 1.32 1.07 1.09 1.03 1.69 1.07 
Washington 2.39 1.52 1.66 1.43 1.47 1.27 2.65 1.4 
Rhode Island 1.21 1.00 &8 1. 26 1.24 1.21 1.27 1.19 
Connecticut 1.26 1.31 1.13 1.16 1.23 1.27 1.26 | 1.15 I 
New Jersey 1.61 1.48 1.43 1.51 1.41 1.44 1.90 1.61 
Illinois 1.42 1.20 1.16 1.21 1.25 1.22 1.61 1.13 I 
Wyoming 1.52 1.85 1.79 91 92 86 1.38 | 1.23 
Ohio 1.40 1.47 1.53 1.08 1.17 1.18 1.26 | 1.40 
First Quartile... . cocoate 8.43 1.36 1.41 1,31 1.39 1.39 1.45 | 1.19 ( 
| | 
Michigan ities 1.13 1.51 1.44 99 1.03 1.05 1.01 1.49 As 
New Sempahive 1.05 1.15 88 68 85 7 98 1.23 
Colorado | 1.59 1.49 | 1.44 1.33 1.17 96 1.30 1.42 S} 
Delaware 67 59 84 87 1.04 64 | 51 , 
Pennsylvania : 1.24 1 15 85 1.14 1.09 1.07 1.52 1.42 8 C 
Arizona...... — ee 1.92 1.33 1.69 1.49 1.34 1.14 | 1.64 >" 
lowa 1.19 1.82 1.49 62 90 92 | 1.80 
Maryland 62 60 73 1.06 1.10 1.02 49 | 53 t 
Minnesota. | 1.32 1.43 1.50 1.00 1.01 96 1.36 1.55 - 
Maine. ..... | 1.00 90 82 ‘51 7 67 73 | .72 
Nebraska ...-{ 1.22 | 1.48 | 1.50 185 91 89 | 1.13 | 1.47 
South Dakota. | 1.33 1.26 1.56 68 7 81 1.71 | 1.67 . 
Second Quartile ee 1.30 1.16 95 1.00 96 1.22 | 1.43 t} 
| 
Indiana | 1.28 1.40 1.59 1.08 96 1.08 1.04 | 1.33 Ss 
Montana 1.85 3.22 1.67 1.33 1.07 99 2.14 | 2.62 
‘ansas 1.15 1.25 1.33 x9 81 90 1.04 1.30 p 
Wisconsin , 92 91 1.05 OF .82 1.09 95 1.12 
Vermont . 1.21 1.08 89 55 a 71 1.06 1.05 e( 
Missouri ‘ : | 79 «| 92 86 91 1.01 93 75 | 84 
Idaho... - A 1.41 | 1.54 1.32 1.13 1.06 1.01 1.30 | 1.55 Is 
Utah ; .| 1.48 1.47 1.28 1.22 1.14 1.08 1.78 | 1.41 l 
West Virginia... ; 68 61 74 67 .65 78 49 | 47 Si 
North Dakota : 1.60 1.61 1.34 70 91 83 1.70 | 2.05 
Texas Geeae i 54 62 65 79 .76 70 52 | 60 e! 
Florida. . . : es 55 63 62 57 .62 55 48 | 76 
\ 
Third Quartile. ..... ee te 1.00 1.00 90 . 86 88 88 1.03 
| { 
Oklahoma......... , aati we I 70 83 84 71 85 77 | 83 
New Mexico... ce eek 8 | ‘72 | [87 91 56 | 1.77 
REPRE ee 40 | 44 54 55 .60 .60 46 | 41 
Louisiana ik come beads .47 37 | .53 . 86 .72 .78 67 40 
Kentucky........... a 47 | 43 | .36 70 .60 .62 45 41 
ennessee......... fe: .37 40 .38 .60 .57 .55 29 | 33 : 
North Carolina. . ; - . 26 30 46 41 47 -56 z ) 
Georgia.......... 31 29 26 52 60 .49 =; «(7s 
Arkameas............ ; 35 | 32 28 59 .60 .63 14 .17 a 
South Carolina... ' 22 32 | [30 “49 50 15 | 40 
Alabama........ 25 29 | 29 65 .53 52 04 | 23 
Ss 5. 2% shi wea cacandoarents 26 24 | 29 43 48 .38 17 | 05 
K 
Fourth Quartile. ................ 39 39 41 61 | 59 | 59 i 32 34 
1 











(a) The data in this table are taken from Tables 13, 14, and 15. 


























ACCOMPANIMENTS AND PI 


Economic Ability and Educational 
Efficiency 


What relationship exists between the eco- 
mic ability of a state to support education 
the general educational efficiency of the 
te? Table 17 presents data pertinent to 
consideration of this question. For each 
state figures are presented as follows: 
|. The average number of days schools 
were kept open in 1922 
2. Average number of days attended by 
h child enrolled in 1922 
3. Percent of attendance in high school in 


1099 


1922. 

4. Percent of teachers normal graduates 
round 1922 

5. Average number of years of school life 
on a basis of a 180-day year. 

It is realized that it is impossible to meas- 
ure exactly many of the values that are of 
major significance in determining the efficiency 
of a state school system, if educational efh- 
ciency is to be considered in its broadest 
aspects. It is conceivable that a state school 
system with poor attendance and untrained 
teachers might render a greater social service 
than one with good attendance and trained 
teachers. 

Few would deny, however, other things be- 
ing equal, that a state school system in which 
there is regularity of attendance over a rea- 
sonable period each year and in which trained 
teachers are found in the classrooms, is better 
equipped to render the service expected than 
is one in which these things are absent. In 
sofar as these factors contribute toward an 
effective school system, the indications of edu- 
cational status given in Table 17 may be 
accepted as a measure of the school efficiency 
of the different states. 

Table 17, as it stands, indicates greater 
school efficiency in the rich states than in the 
poor. Considering figures for each of the 
quartiles these statements may be made: 

The twelve richest states, taken as a group, 
keep their schools open 39 days more each 
year than the twelve poorest states. 

In the twelve richest states each child en- 
rolled annually attends school 45 days more, 
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on the average, than those enrolled in the 
twelve poorest states. 

In the twelve richest states, 16 percent of 
the children are enrolled in high school; in 
the twelve poorest states, 7 percent. 

The children in the twelve richest states 
have a school life nearly twice as long, on the 
average, as in the twelve poorest states. 

The percentage of teachers who are normal 
graduates in the twelve richest states is 72 per 
cent; in the twelve poorest states, 26 per- 
cent. 

There is a regular increase towards greater 
efficiency in each quartile as one progresses 
from the poorer to the richer groups. 


Economic Ability and School Results 


What relationship exists between the eco- 
nomic ability of the states to support educa- 
tion and the general level of educational attain- 
ment of the people of the states? In attempt- 
ing to measure the general level of educa- 
tional attainment of the people we at once 
encounter philosophical considerations, and 
concepts as yet unmeasured. ‘This fact is 
recognized in presenting the data in ‘Table 
18. The figures of this table compare the 
states in these characteristics: 

1. Percentage of white, native-born popula- 
tion classified as illiterate, in the 1920 Census 

2. Percent that circulation of ten popular 
magazines of wide circulation is of population 

3. Percent that 13 standard magazines of 
opinion is of population. 

The final objective of education must be far 
beyond the ability to read and write and the 
desire to read. Nevertheless it is difficult to 
conceive of a people reaching a high state of 
educational attainment which in any con- 
siderable degree was unable to read and write 
and which failed to use that ability to keep 
in touch with the larger movements of 
civilization. We may look upon the data 
presented in Table 18 therefore as having 
to do with first essentials rather than final 
objectives in progressing towards a_ high 
standard of educational attainment. ‘This 
point is further emphasized when it is realized 
that the 1920 federal census warns us that il- 


literacy figures should be interpreted as ‘‘rep- 





TABLE 17.—INDICATIONS 


OF SCHOOL EFFICIENCY IN THE STATES 


(States arranged according to ability to support education) 











Average | Average Average } 
| number | number | Percent | Percent number 
of days | of days of ‘ A | of years 
schools | attended  attend- | teach- (of school 
States were | byeach | ancein| ers | life on | a —_ —— Rank 
| kept | child | high normal | basis | 2 3 ay Col. Col. 
| open | enrolled | school | gradu- | ofa - | 5 
1922 | in 1922 | in 1922 ates 180-day | 
| | | | year | 
; (a) | () (c) | (dd) (f) 
aw a ; : En a Le 
1 | 2 | 3 4 } 5 | 6 . 8 9 1 
United States | 164.0 | 130.6 12.3 46 6.92 . 
California 179.0 | 126.0 27.1 93 } 7.42 11 | 32 l l 
Nevada 169.3 137.1 17.3 65 | 7.64 | 24 | 24 7 12 
New York 185.0 154.1 14.0 | 82 | 8.59 4) 4 } 19 6 
Massachusetts. 180.0 | 149.2 16.4 88 | 9.08 | 9 11 9.5 4 
Oregon 168.6 | 147.0 18.4 79 8.56 | 26 | 13 4 | 8 
Washington | 177.8 | 140.3 | 18.1 50 | 7.30 | 19 | 5 16 
Rhode Island | 194.6 162.7 | 11.0 87 7.96 1 | l | 32 5 
Connecticut. . ..| 184.3 | 152.1 | 13.4 | 90 6.84 | 5 | 6 | 21.5 | 2 
New Jersey | 188.7 | 156.0 cen 4 80 | 8.81 3 2 31 | 7 
Illinois 180.4 | 153.0 | 13.1 | 41 8.36 7 | 5 23 24 
Wyoming | 167.2 | 130.4 | 12.0 | (e) 7.08 29 31 | 26 | (e) 
Ohio | 174.4 | 149.8 | 16.2 42 7.87 15 | 10 | 11-5 | 22 
| | | 
First Quartile | 179.1 | 146.5 15.7 72 | 8.01 
| | | 
Michigan ; ..| 194.1 | 155.6 13.4 25 7.79 2. 8 | s.8 | sas 
New Hampshire 171.0 147.3 14.4 48 | 8.51 19 | 12 18 } 17 
Colorado | 174.1 | 123.2, 16.2 | 56 6.89 16 | 33 | 11.5 14.5 
Delaware 180.2 | 137.5' | 11.8 44 7.42 8 | 23 | 28 | 19.5 
Pennsylvania | 179.3 151.9 | 11.4 67 | 7.95 10 7 29.5- | 10.5 
; Arizona 170.0 | 131.0 11.4 89 | 4.94 22 | 30 29.5 3 
: lowa . | 178.7 | 143.5 26.0 30 8.68 12 | 5 2 33 
; Maryland 181.3 143.3 8.6 46 | 7.00 6 16 | 36 18 
: Minnesota | 169.6 142.521 13.5 56 7.45 23. 17, 20 14.5 
: Maine 174.0 | 150.3 | 17.2 40 8.78 17 8 26 
. Nebraska | 171.0 | 140.1 | 15.2 35 766 | 19 | 20 | 16 28 
; South Dakota 168.1 | 136.3 12.5 34 | 6.80 27 26 2«6| «(24 | 30.5 
: | | | 
; Second Quartile , 176.0 | 141.8 14.3 48 7.49 | io } 
{ Indiana | 163.7 137.8 | 16.4 ao | 7.31 | 33 | 22 9.5 | 26 
Montana 171.0 139.0 | 15.3 34 | «7.55 19 | 21 15 | 30.5 
Kansas : | 165.0 135.1 | 17.5 | 42 | 7.74 30 27 6 | 22 
Wisconsin 77.7 150.1 | 15.1 44 8.30 14 Q 17 | 19.5 
| Vermont ‘ | 164.9 145.1 20.0 29 : 2 31 14 3 34 
- Missouri 167.7 132.0 12.0 34 7.58 28 | 29 26 | 30.5 
i Idaho | 169.0 132.9 | 15.4 42 | 8.08 | 25 28 14 | 22 
: Utah ; 164.3 140.5 | 16.0 | 69 8.97 32 18 13 |} 9 
: West Virginia | 143.1 115.2 | 7.1 | 18 | 5.69 | 38 | 36 41 | 41.5 
i North Dakota | 147.2 136.5 | 12.0 26 7.66 37 | 25 | 26 | 25 
Texas 136.5 | 112.4 | 10.0 3406 | «5.74 | 43 | 37.5 | 33 | 30.5 
) Florida......... | 136.0 103.1 7.4] 2 | 5.26 | 44 | 40 | 39.5 | 47 
Third Quartile -| 158.8 131.6 | 13.7 3% 6 67.88 |...... Ss ‘oo | 
Okiahoma...............| 160.0 | 108.3 , 9.7 | 22 5.69 | 34 39 | 340] 38 
; New Mexico. .. 70.5 117.5 | 9.1 18 6.83 | 21 | 34 35 |} 41.5 
SID a3 0640000 0deneeah 116.1 | 9.1 40 | 5.37 | 35 | 35 44 | «(26 
Louisiana | 148.6 112.4 | 8.3 7 | 68.07 | 36 | 37.5 37 10.5 
Kentucky | 125.0 92.3 5.9 17 4.35 | 47 47 45 | 43 
; Tennessee osonst Saee 99.8 | 5.9 20 5.45 39 43 | 43 39.5 
North Carolina... ..... 139.0 | 100.7 | 5.2 20 5.10 | 41 | 42 | 47 | 39.5 
t Georgia 140.0 102.6 | 7.4 25 4.84 | 40 41 | 39.5 36.5 
: Arkansas asia dee’ 130.4 94.1 | 7.0 8 | 4.63 46 | 46 | 42 | 45 
South Carolina 110.5 79.8 5.0 60 4.24 48 48 48 13 
Alabama Si) 1380/8 95.8 | 8.0 10 4.05 | 45 | 44 «| 38 44 
: Mississippi 136.8 94.8 5.4 4 | 4.22 | 42 | 45 | 46 46 
Fourth Quartile ; ‘ J 140.9 101.2 7.0 26 4.99 | ree ‘ | 
| 
(a) These figures from column 5, Table 12. Supplement to American School Board Journal, December, 1924. 
(b) These figures from column 4, Table 12. Supplement to American School Board Journal, December, 1924. 
(ec) These figures from column 3, Table 12. Supplement to American School Board Journal, December, 1924 
(d) These figures from Research Bulletin, Volume I, Number 4. September, 1923. Table 6, column 6, p. 265 
e) Data not available. ; 
(f) These figures were taken from column 5, Table 11, page 13, Statistical Survey of Education, 1921-1922, 
Bureau of Education, 1924, Number 38. 
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BLE 18.—INDICATIONS OF LEVEL OF 


(States arranged according to ability to support education 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT IN THE 





Percent Percent Percent 


age of that circu that circu 

white lation of lation of Rank in 

lative ten thirteen percent 
States born poy popular standard age 


magazines literate 
of opinion < 
is of pop- 


magazines 
s of 
population 








a in 1922 ulation in 
b 1922 (b 
i 

i s 1 1 
j 4 6 
York 1. 6 | ( 

husetts su 62 
1 a9 vf } 

\ n j 63 
e Island ; y 
cut i 7 61 12 
y Jersey f 1 1S 
fp 14.4 7 ; 

Vi 1g 40 BS S 

( 16.84 

Quartile 18 91 1 59 

Michigan 6.4 1.15 

New Hampshire 7 16.48 1.84 

rado 17.9 1.29 
. 3 34 1.00 { 

s0ne 15.28 1.11 
[ va { lf ; OO 4+ ] 

Maryland 1.8 10.67 93 
linnesota | 15.54 1.08 13 
[ ne lf ] Qo 1 7 ") 
Dbraska } 15.81 O68 ll 
ith Dakota j 13.92 RO 10 

s nd Quartile 1.1 15.01 1.11 
Indiana 14.77 80 ( 
Montana ( 18 56 1.29 2 
Kansas 0 ¢ 13. 60-4 oOo 17 
Wisconsin 13.04 01 0) 
ermont ] 6.52 1.67 Us 
Missouri 2.( 12.47 87 1 
Idaho ( 17.09 1.15 ‘ 
Utah 13.08 1.16 ) 
West Virginia .< 9.00 64 39 
North Dakota 0.4 13.59 81 6 
Texas 0 9.43 50 6 
Florida 2 9 13 61 107 3s 

rhird Quartile l 13.73 98 
Oklahoma.... 5 » 3 10 05 62 34 
w Mexico 11 ¢ 9.42 67 1s 
Virginia : >.9 8 02 58 4] 
Louisiana 0 6.49 51 17 
Kentucky 7. 5.97 39 i4 
rennessee 7 5.94 334 1F 
North Carolina g 2 5. 86 42 16 
Georgia t 6.12 33 10 
Arkansas { 5.69 27 {8 
South Carolina f By 3 1 
Alabama f 4 36 29 12 
Mississippi Rf ,.15 9 37 

Fourth Quartile 6.6 6.40 11 


a) These figures from the United States Census, 1920 

(b) Figures in columns 3 and 4 were taken from Bulletin of the Elementary 
January, 1924, p. 95. The thirteen standard magazines included: American R 
Judge; North American Review; Popular Science; Scientifi 
Nation; The Outlook; Vanity Fair; and World's W 
The ten magazines of largest general circulation included: The Saturday Evening Post; The I 
1¢ Pictorial Review; The American Magazine; The W Home Companion; The Cosmoy tar 
he Country Gentleman; The Natic Magazine nd The Red Book Magazine 

ec) These figures are taken from ft National Educat Association, \ 
1923, Table 18, column 6, p. 280 

(d) These ranks aré based on figures in column 

(e) These ranks are based on figures in column 4 
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+8 ApiLity To Support EpUCATION 


resenting only those persons who have had no 
schooling whatever.” 

Insofar as the meager data of Table 18 
are an indication of the relative educational 
attainment of the states, we are justified in 
claiming a clear-cut superiority for the richer 
states. Illiteracy among the white, native- 
born population is thirteen times as high in 
the poorest as in the richest states. People 
in the richest states do three times as much 
reading as those in the poorest, if magazine 
circulation is accepted as a criterion. 


Economic Ability and Effort Made to 
Support Education 


In this section effort made by a state to sup- 
port education is defined as the percentage of 
its economic power annually allotted for 
school maintenance. Table 19 presents data 
pertinent to the question: What agreement 
exists between the economic ability of a state 
to provide for education and the effort it 
makes to support education? This table 
shows the percentage relationship between 
each state’s wealth, income, and index of eco- 
nomic resources, and the expenditures for edu- 
cation in 1922; the states being arranged in 
the order of their ability to support education 
as determined in Chapter III. 

The indices of columns 7 to 11 put the per- 
centages given in the first columns of the table 
on a comparable basis. In column 7, for ex- 
ample, the percentage relationship between the 
nation’s wealth and school expenditures (.51) 
is given the value 1.00. California expended 
.64 percent of its wealth for education. This 
figure is given the value 1.25 in column 7, 
since it is 25 percent greater than the cor- 
responding figure for the United States. 
States with educational expenditures consti- 
tuting 1.02 percent (2 times .51) of wealth 
put forth an effort represented by the value 
2.00, and states expending .225 percent of 
their wealth (one-half of .51) put forth an 
effort valued at .50. The same method is 
employed in columns 7 to 11 to compare the 


11920 Census, Vol. 3, p. 10. 

*In considering the position of individual states, the warnings of Chapter I should be kept in mind. The i: 
of North Dakota, for example, from 1919 and 1921 is probably not representative. If such is the case, th: 
would be to indicate a greater effort to support education, than is actually the case. Uncritical acceptance of dat 
this study, as indicating conditious in single states, is uniustified. All conclusions for individual states in w 
income data enter will continue to be highly tentative until income figures are available by states over a cons 
period of years. 


efforts of the states to support education 
each case, the percentage relationship of 
nation’s various measures of economic | 
to school costs is given the value 1.00. \\ 
this as a reference point, each state is rat 
to its effort to support education accordin; 
the various measures of economic power. 
Probably the most striking indication 
Table 19 is the degree of agreement am 
the states as to the percentage relationshi; 
tween economic resources and expenditures | 


schools. 

Chart XIV shows for each state the 
centage of its index of economic resou 
(average yearly income plus one-tenth 
value of wealth) expended for educat 
The extremes in this chart are North Dakot 
and Georgia.* The percentage given on 
chart for North Dakota (2.88) is 2.94 tin 
that given for Georgia (.98). It is interest 
ing to compare this ratio between the extreme 
states with that as to ability to support edu 
cation as indicated by the index of econom 
resources. The richest state is 6.11 times 
able to support education as the poorest. 

This chart shows that seven of the twelve 
richest states, those at the top of the chart 
expend a smaller percentage of their econom 
power to support education than is expend 
in the United States as a whole. Nine of ¢! 
twelve poorest states are below the aver 

Table 19 indicates little variation in t! 
four quartiles in the percentage of econon 
resources going to education, no matter what 
measure of economic power is used. Accord 
ing to the average of the indices of Table 19 
column 12, five of the twelve states of t 
first quartile are making less effort to supp 
education than are the states of the fourt 
quartile taken as a group. Again consideri: 
the indices of column 12, the states of 
second and third quartiles, taken as grou 
both slightly exceed the states of the first : 
fourth quartiles in the percentage of econon 
resources devoted to education. 
































LE 19. 


PERCENTAGE OF 


(States 


WEALTH AND INCOME EXPENDED FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS (a) 


ranked 


according to ability to support education 





—— 














Percent | Percent 
of index | of index . 
of eco- | of eco- | Index of | index of | Index of | N4ex of | Index of 
oe Percent : , iia casnamt | ba ¢ t | Percent | percent 
Dercent of aver- | nomic nomic percent | percen percen of of danse 
of aver ‘ re- re ry of of S 
of age total) *8© C4 | sources | sources | wealth | average | average ve — of 
, wealth | 28 + rent - ~r-4 8 & nomic nomic indices 
States income : total current | in 1922 total current 
ex- income - re- re in 
ex- average | average ex- income | income | . , 
pended ded ex- : ; . adel . sources | sources lumns 
in 1922 | pended pended | income | income | pendec ex- ex- pon on 711 
in 1922 1922 plus1/10/plus 1/10} (Col. 2 pended | pended Jed Le 
mase® | wealth) | wealth b Col. 3) | (Col. 4) | FES) | Feat 6 
ex- ex- satis 
pended | pended 
in 1922 | in 1922 
I 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 10 I] I 
ted States 51 2.13 2.33 1.50 1.60 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.000 
" 64 2.43 2.80 1. 7€ 1.94 § 1.2 1.14 1.20 1.17 1.21 1.194 
{ 37 2.57 2.39 1.51 l 73 1.21 1.03 1.01 7 
\ | 50 1.63 1.79 1.23 Ss 77 77 RD si S34 
husetts 5 1.55 1.69 1.15 l RS i3 73 ( 4 
3 > OS 2.41 1.40 l j 4 ha’ 1.03 g ( is 
\ gton 60 2.58 2.94 1.80 1.97 . i. 1.21 1.26 1.20 ] | ( 
le Island s7 1.30 1.42 06 1 73 61 61 64 { o4e 
ecticut 10 1.85 2.00 1.27 H 78 87 86 Ss “4 S41 
vy Jersey 54 2.27 2 3 1.60 1.06 1.07 1.09 1.07 l 1.074 
8 17 1.82 1.95 1.31 ] ) 92 85 85 87 ‘ 
W ning 75 3.31 3.00 2.29 1 1.47 1. it 1.29 l ; j 138 
63 2.75 2.93 1.91 2.00 1.24 1.20 1.26 1.27 
Quartile 2 1.98 2.17 1.4 l 3 1.02 13 93 } f } 
gan 64 2.57 2.81 1.8 5 1.25 1.21 1.21 1.22 l 
Hampshire $6 1.55 1.69 1.09 = 71 73 73 ; i 
rado 62 2.62 2.91 1.84 1s 1.22 l 1.25 l ; ! ! 
) ware 10 1.51 | 0 1.10 { 78 v1 68 
vania 8 1.57 1.72 a2 9 75 4 74 74 i j 
pd 2.64 >.08 1.81 2.01 1.14 1.24 l 2 1.21 t : 
\ 47 3. 46 3.71 2 » O08 92 1.62 1.59 l ( 
ryland 7 1.33 1.43 OS 1.04 73 62 61 OS ( 6 
esota 61 3.2} 3. 86 2.11 4 1.20 1.51 1.66 1.41 t 1.4 
é $1 1.64 1.80 1.17 l 80 77 77 78 s a 
Nebraska 58 3.68 1. 34 2.25 » 48 1.14 1.73 1.86 1.49 : 
South Dakota 53 3.70 4.67 2.19 2.49 1.04 1.74 2 OO 1. 4¢ t I ( 
S nd Quartile 49 2.25 2.50 1.54 ( 96 1. Of 1.07 1.0 Ost 
I ana 712 3.58 3.76 2.39 2.47 1.41 1.68 1.61 l ) ] t 1. 56¢ 
Montana 67 >. 00 1.16 2.87 }. $7 l l 2.309 1.79 1.01 f l 4 
Kansas 5 3.03 3.37 1.95 2.09 1.08 1.42 1.45 1. 30 ] ! 
Wisconsir >i 2.28 2.5 1.58 1.70 1.00 1.07 1.09 1.05 1. Ut 1.064 . 
Vermont 40 1.84 2.04 1.34 1.44 uf sf) SS Suv SUS 
Missouri 41 2.00 2.11 1.34 1.39 SO) 04 91 xv Ss 
lal 69 3.19 79 2.18 » 44 1.35 1.50 1.63 1.4 ] l 
} 68 3.71 $02 2.40 1.33 74 1.72 1.60 ‘ ] 4 
West Virginia 10 2.34 >. 55 1.48 t 78 1.10 1.09 7 ; s 
North Dakota 63 1.74 5 3 2.70 2.88 1.23 3 ,. 29 1. St . 
xas 54 1.92 2 1¢ 1.43 1.54 1.06 90 3 4 A nt 
rida 40 2.03 35 l iS 78 95 1.01 90 } 14 
Chird Quartile 4 2.58 2.81 1.75 8 1.06 1.21 1.21 
\klahoma 76 2.73 3.05 2.01 2.18 f 1.4 1.28 1.31 1.34 1. 35 
New Mexico 67 2 99 , 10 > OF 29 12 1.31 1.40 1 1 ) +s 
Virginia 45 2. 07 2 94 1.41 1.49 SS 07 16 4 re 
I Isiana is 2.01 2.16 1.42 40 04 4 3 ’ 135 
Kentucky 410) l L. if 1.10 09 78 72 64 7 
Tennessee iH 1.74 1.82 1.17 l S2 78 78 
North Carolina 19 2.30 2.44 1.56 1.f 96 O8 1.05 1.04 
rgia Le 1.39 l 7 1.00 ~ 69 65 9 67 ( 
Arkansas 3 1.56 1.56 1.07 67 73 67 71 Hin 
South Carolina 40 1.75 1.71 1.22 78 82 73 ss s 
\labama 44 1.68 1.77 1.22 f 86 7 76 
Mississippi 43 1.87 1.89 1.31 S4 SS 81 s eat 
irth Quartile 46 1.94 2.01 1. 3e 40 1) 91 at } 5 oy 
1) The percentages of this tabl« based upon the data as to wealth, ir me and indices of econon 
) 1 upon the expenditures for public elementary schools of Bulletin 1924, N 1, U. 8. Bureau I 2 
Table 25 
(b) The indices of column 7, are obtained as follows Each percent of lumn 2 is divided by l ! yt A 
wealth of 1922, expended for education in 1922 in the t a whole This gives the value of 1.0 m7 
intry as a whole and corresponding values of more or less tl 1.00 for each state rding to whether the s expends 
re or less than .51 % of its wealth for education Thus tate expending 1.02 percent_@ x .51 f its wealth w 
rated 2.00 in column 7 and a state spending .255 percent of .51 f its wealth fofeducation would be rates rhe 
lices of columns § to 11 are similarly derived from the percentages of columns 3 to ¢ é 
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CHART XIV 
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ACCOMPANIMENTS AND PERMANENCY OF DIFFERENCES 51 


tar as the data of lable 19 indi ite, centages of their economic rest ica 
do not exist differences in effort made tion than the average for the tw: poorest 
pport education between the rich and states of the union. lable 20 elow 1 
yr states, comparable to the differences prepared with this factor in mind t 
e state ( *r school characteristics 
es tates in ot he ; chool character tic veals that. according to the best data 
ly revealed 1 is cl ‘r. The I 
isiy revealed in this chapter. le ricn , 
: ns, : ' ible, the factor of parochial and private school 
as a Class appear to expend approx! se 
PE PI attendance is of sufhcient significance in some 
y the same percent of their economi . 
tates to justify special consideration For 
r for schools as the poor states. , 
-xample thode Island 20.28 percent of 
. | } example, in Rhode Siang Z2U.. pe en oO! 
[he statements just preceding are based 
the total elementary and secondary school en 


ly upon data as to public school support. 
vas thought that parochial and private rolment is in private or parochial schools 
ol enrolment might be responsible for the whereas but 2.11 percent of total enrolment 
t that wealthy states such as New York is found in these schools in the twelve poorest 
Rhode Island seem to devote smaller per- _ states. 


TABLE 20.—PERCENT OF INDEX OF ECONOMIC RESOURCES EXPENDED FOR PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 





Enrolment in elementary and second- Estimated 
ary schools, 1921-1922 Percent Percent of percent of 
that public index of index of 
States school economic economik 
Private enrolment resources resources 
Public and Total is of total for public for public 
schools parochial enrolment schools id private 
schools schools 
I 2 4 
United States 23,169, 686 1,569,029 24,765,715 93 56 1 60 1.71 
[welve states with highest ability t 
support educ ation 
California 838 , 72: 41,666 880 , 389 95.27 1.94 04 
Nevada 14,406 355 14,761 97 .60 1.45 iv 
New York 1,823,130 120,491 1,943,621 93.80 1.32 i] 
Massachusetts ‘ 698 , 268 139,154 837 , 422 83.38 1.22 if 
Oregon 164,460 12,209 176,669 93.09 l i] f 
Washington 301,800 | 17 ,453 319,253 94.53 1.97 0 
Rhode Island 101,643 | 25,853 127,496 79.72 1.03 ‘ 
Connecticut 283.759 57,437 341,196 83.17 1.34 1 ¢ 
New Jersey 628 , 689 41,873 670, 562 93.76 | ; 1.8 
Illinois 1,249,208 195,552 1,444,760 86 46 1.39 f 
Wyoming 47 ,988 1,183 49,171 97.60 2.14 2.19 
Ohio 1,120,293 88 , 345 1,208 ,638 92.69 2.00 2.16 
First Quartile | 606,031 61,798 667 ,828 90.75 l ; 1.69 
['welve states with lowest ability t« 
support education 
Oklahoma 637 , 299 2.620 639.919 99 59 9 18 9 19 
New Mexico } 80,929 +. 267 | 85.196 94.99 2.12 
Virginia | 546 ,035 12,529 | 558, 564 97 .76 1.49 1.52 
Louisiana 390 ,324 +,430 394,754 98 88 1.48 1.50 
Kentucky ‘ 581,313 15,460 596,773 97.41 1.09 Raa 
Tennessee 642,126 23,202 665,328 96.51 1.21 y 
North Carolina 753,698 23,441 777 .139 96 98 1 63 | 68 
Georgia 730 ,873 13,400 744, 27: 98.20 98 1.00 
(Arkansas 509 , 351 2,122 511,473 99.59 1.07 1.07 
South Carolina 179,309 9,100 188,409 98.14 1.20 1.22 
Alabama 592,610 21,023 613,633 96 . 57 1. 26 ( 
Mississippi 560, 833 8.740 569,573 98.47 1.32 $4 
Fourth Quartile ; 542,058 11,695 553,753 | 97.89 1.40 1.4 
Read table thus: Of the 880,389 (Column 4) children enrolled in California schools, 838,723 (¢ é 27 
percent (Column 5), are enrolled in public schools; 41,666 (Column 3) are enrolled in private schools Che percent of tl 
ndex of economic resources expended for public schools in California is 1.94 percent (Column 6 This last figure repre 
sents expenditures for public schools only, or expenditures for pat 95.27 percent of total enrolment his figure (1.94 
has to be increased to 2.04 if it is to be indicative of costs for both public and privat eschools. This is based on the assumptior 
that the cost per pupil enrolled in public schools and in private onl parochial schools are the same Similar read data 
r other states. 
Columns 2 2, 3, and 4 from Statistics of State School Sys stems, 1921-1922, U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, No. 3 
Column 5 is obtained by dividing column 2 by column 4 a 
Column 6 from Table 19, column 6 
Column 7 is obtained by dividing figures in column 6 by those of column 5, and multiplying the result by 100 
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CHART XV 





EFFORT MADE TO SUPPORT EDUCATION BY TWELVE RICHES? 
AND TWELVE POOREST STATES ~ 1922 


(COMPARISON oF PERCENT OF INDEX oF ECONOMIC 
ResouRcES EXPENDED FOR PUBLIC & PrivATE SCHOOLS) 
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Read chart thus: of the twelve richest states Wyoming expends the largest percent, of. its index 


of economic resources @.19) fdr public and private, elementary and, Secondary schools; of the twelve 
poorest, states New Mexico expends the largest percent of ite index of economic resources (2.23) tor 


pubhe and private schools; fich and poor states are similarly paired as to rank in percent, of ince» 


of resources expended fdr education. 
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— In Table 20, an attempt is made to give the 
factor of private and parochial school enrol 
1-4 [°c > he , 
| ment proper weight. It is assumed that the cent of 
economic cost per pupil enrolled in private 
and parochial schools is the same as in public ti 
: . ~ rections 
schools. If such is the case, the figures as to 
- $ the inde ie ee parochial 
the percentage of the index of economic re- 

‘ Bo Se 2 , 
sources devoted to education would become this chart, 
those of column 7, Table 20. Chart XV_ 1.69 percent and 
TABLE 21.—PERCENT OF WEALTH EXPENDED FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS, 1880 TO 1922 
Percent of wealth expended in 
States 
1880 1890 1900 1912 1922 
1 } 2 3 , é 
United States | .181 216 244 260 503 
California } (213 205 215 281 622 
Nevada 5 141 090 118 138 s09 
New York.. | 163 205 267 22 105 
Massachusetts | 190 | 206 317 353 $42 
Oregon vr | 199 137 252 Ve 309 
Washington... 182 126 304 330 79 
Rhode Island | .132 176 218 44 71 
Connecticut. | 181 258 266 52 104 
New Jersey |} .144 231 242 9 53 
Illinois. ...... | 219 230 255 221 464 
Wyoming...... | 053 133 090 280 519 
SG seh wsieeo « | 221 268 266 316 631 
] 
First Quartile 170 196 234 274 18 
Michigan..... | 176 255 27 if 638 
New Hampshire | 156 260 223 7 355 
Colorado. .... 165 147 208 &2 600 
Delaware........ 152 7 214 ’S 394 
Pennsylvania. . } .149 209 231 62 380 
Arizona..... | 149 096 114 SY 538 
Oil a ic | 261 279 9 ow 471 
Maryland. . 184 176 21 1 69 
Minnesota... | 168 247 224 x) 
Maine....... 209 27 51 0 
Nebraska. { 288 265 27 
South Dakota. (a 282 201 0 2 
Second Quartile 1 .187 220 2 61 190 
Indiana... .. 267 250 314 307 718 
Montana. .... | 197 O80 150 6 629 
Kansas....... 239 276 39 13 548 
Wisconsin | “191 207 228 72 510 
Vermont . 148 268 326 360 490 
Missouri. . 235 227 241 257 411 
ree 131 O81 145 l 623 
=e 116 113 265 455 649 
West Virginia bas 202 273 305 207 398 
North Dakota... 208 186 281 58 625 
). aa 125 151 192 227 33 
PIOSMED.. 24... 096 133 215 249 400 
Third Quartile . 180 187 242 304 545 
Oklahoma | O85 244 7 
New Mexico | .059 037 128 225 606 
Virginia. ..... | .134 186 18 19 134 
Louisiana 108 165 139 232 $82 
Kentucky. .... | 119 183 2 204 395 
ennessee , | 106 72 183 294 58 
North Carolina | O82 22 139 24 186 
Georgia... .... | ‘078 140 212 226 346 
Arkansas... ... | .100 223 227 3 4( 
J South Carolina 101 12 184 89 18 
Alabama... .. 117 43 119 4 127 
Mississippi. . . 235 244 248 227 $31 
Fourth Quartile . 113 144 172 23 156 
These data are based on Tables C and D. The basic figures for wealt! 
} were not available for the years concerned, by which it could be different 
(a) For Dakota Territory see North Dakota 
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1.43 percent of their index of economic re 
sources to education. If the effort of the 
twelve poorest states to support education is 
given the value 1.00, the effort of the twelve 
richest states would be 1.18. Compare this 
with the relative ability of these states to sup- 
port education. If the ability of the twelve 
poorest states to support education is given 
the value of 1.00, then the ability of the 
twelve richest states is 3.17. 

If we accept the percentage of a state’s 
economic resources devoted to education as a 
measure of its effort to support education, 
the data of Table 19 appear to justify the 
tentative conclusion that the variations in 
ability to support education, found between 
individual states and groups of states, are not 
matched by variations of equal magnitude as 
to effort made to support education. Some 
of the richest states devote a smaller _per- 
centage of their economic power to education 
than some of our poorest states. Whether a 
state has a relatively large or small amount of 


economic power behind each child 

to aftect the percentage of its econom 
going to the support of education. S; 
generally, there appears to be a ten 
all states, both rich and poor, to dey 
lar percentages of their economic res 
education. 

Is this tentative conclusion valid 
1922, or is it supported by data of pre 
periods? The question cannot be 
by the same method as it was for 1922 
income figures by states are not availal 
years previous to 1919. Data on 
however, are available for past period 
are of some value, since there is consid: 
agreement between the economic power 
state as indicated by wealth and by in 
Table 21 shows for 1880, 1890, 1900 
and 1922 the percentage relationship of 
penditures for public schools and value 
tangible wealth. 

These data tend to support the conclu 
stated above. The data preceding 1912 f 
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Read chart thus: In 1880 the twelve states most able to support ediccation in 1022 

» of their wealth cepresented, by the a .52.1n comparison , in 1880 
» able to Support, education in L922, ex oo percentage of their 
wealth represented by the value LOO. Similarly interpret, yr 900 Pend | 192.2. 




















ACCOMPANIMENTS AND PERM 


Whether 


; due to a relatively high degree of error 
nt in the estimates of wealth for this 


r to a real tendency, in this period, for 


the poorer states to devote a relatively low 


rn states are an exception. 


itage of their economic resources to edu 
can only be conjectured. 
laken as a whole the data of Table 21 
differences between the 
+] 


Lne 


no striking 
rtiles, particularly from 1900 on, as to 
entage of wealth devoted to education 
1 therefore tend to support the conclusion 


} 


the units of economic power behind each 


d in a state is of relatively minor sig 
ficance in determining the percentage of its 
economic resources devoted to the support of 
education. 
Chart XVI graphically presents data on this 
nt. This chart, derived from Table 21 
shows, for 1880, that if the percentage of 
lth expended for schools by states of the 


wer quartile is given the value of 1.00, the 
states of the upper quartile expended a per 
Similar 
lata are given for 1900 and 1922. Taken at 
ts face value, Chart XVI seems to indicate a 
radual tendency in the last forty-two years 


entage of wealth equal to 1.52. 


for the poorer states relatively to increase the 
effort they make to support education. This 
indication, however, may be specious rather 
than true. It is possible that the 1880 Census 
failed to list the wealth of the poorer states 
as completely as that of the richer, due to the 
existence of superior methods of accounting 
for wealth in the latter states. In_ short, 
Chart XVI should not be accepted uncriti 
cally. As it stands, however, it tends to 
support the hypothesis that in a given period 
different states tend to allot similar percent- 
iges of their economic power for school sup- 
port whether they possess a relatively large 
or small number of units of economic power 
behind each child to be educated. 

Should further investigation verify this hy- 
pothesis, it will deserve important considera- 
tion in studies of school finance. If in a 
given period the states may be expected to 
llot similar percentages of their income to 
education, then the large differences that exist 
etween the provision for education in rich 
nd poor states of the union may be looked 
upon as a relatively permanent condition. 


ANENCY OF DIFFERENCES Ss 


Permanency of Differences in Ability to 
Support Education 


In considering the differences that ey 
imong the states in ability to support edu 
tion, one wonders whether these difterenc 
re temporary or relatively permanent hese 
questions arise: 

First, are the differences in al ty t suf 
port education a peculiar phenomenon of tl 


period, or have similar difterences existed in 
the past and are they likely to continue in the 
future f 

Second, is a state’s relative position with 
respect to its economic ability to provide for 
education a permanent or a temporary one? 

Unfortunately, income figures for the states 
are available only for the years 1919 to 
1921. Such answers as may be given to these 
questions must therefore be based on the in- 
dications of the figures on wealth, which are 
available over a considerable period. Since 
as has been shown, the economic resources of 
a state as indicated by wealth and by income 
are in reasonable agreement, conclusions 
based on the wealth of the states may be ac- 
cepted as of some value. 

Table 22 gives the amount of wealth per 
child, 5 to 14 years of age, in each state in 
1880, 1900, and 1922; the states being ar 
ranged in the order of their ability to support 
education as given in Table 12. ‘The indices 
of columns 8 to 10 show differences in ability 
to support education in 1880 and 1900 com 
parable to those of 1922. 

The twelve states best able to support edu- 
cation in 1880, had 3.74 times as much wealth 
per child as the twelve states least able to 
support education in the same year. ‘lhe simi- 
lar ratio in 1900 was 4.13 to 1.00, and in 


1922, 3.05 to 1.00. ‘These facts, as well as 
others given for individual states in ‘Table 22, 
indicate that the differences in ability to sup- 
port education that existed in 1922 are not 
peculiar to this period. As to whether such 
differences are likely to continue in the fu- 
ture little more than a guess can be hazarded. 
The ratios of the amount of wealth per child 
in the poorest and the richest states in the 
years 1880, 1900, and 1922, may mean that 
since 1900 there has been a tendency for the 


differences in ability to support schools to de- 
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56 ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 


crease. Or it may be that this apparent 
tendency is the result of defects in the meth- 
ods of taking the census of wealth in the early 
years. 

Is the present position of a state with re- 
spect to its ability to provide for education 


TABLE 22..-WEALTH PER CHILD AGES 5-14 BY STATES IN 1880, 1900, AND 1922 


relatively permanent, 


or one whi 
change within a few years? The d 


Table 22 are pertinent to the consider 
The ranks of columns 
of Tabie 22 indicate that the states th 


this qu¢stion. 


have relatively large amounts of weal: 


(States arranged according to rank in ability to support education) 

















States ee 
1880 1900 
I | 2 8 
—— — SSS 7 —E 
United States | $3,571.9 | $5,180.34 | 
California 7,853.11 | 12,196.46 | 
Nevada , 16,679.14 27,193.58 
New York 5,990.33 9,211.96 
Massachusetts 7,876.40 8,980.19 
Oregon ; 3,824.09 7,446.17 
Washington ol 3,711.91 | ff" 
Rhode Island. . cae 7,462.27 9, 
Connecticut. .. 6,385.87 if 
New Jersey.... aa 5,194.38 7 
Illinois...... eopnes 4,250.57 5 
Wyoming..... ‘ = 17,302.15 
NS 6 din aia ‘ ; 4,256.60 
First Quartile. . ~~ 5,500.34 8,007.94 
Michigan....... oe 4,261.53 5,187.43 
New Hampshire : 5,960.69 6,906. 66 
Colorado...... Sone 7,996.27 8,838.33 
Delaware rr 2 4,039.20 5,544.35 
Pennsylvania. . , 4,901.80 7,106.20 
Arizona..... ; 5 6,452.63 10,246.01 
rr : 4,206.15 6,787.44 
Maryland..... ; 3,747.35 5,087.13 
Minnesota..... 4,138.60 6,138.10 
EE aie ~ fuel ‘ 3,935.28 5,516.96 
Nebraska ee ; 3,439.16 6,388.77 
South Dakota. . is (c) 5, 563.60 
Second Quartile........ 4,483.64 6,618.84 
Indiana. . fetes Dineen’ ae 3,395.21 4,842.35 
Montana........ ; 7,158.20 13,904.49 
Kansas......... 2,916.81 5, 689. 67 
Wisconsin......... aga 3,536.84 4,977.31 
Vermont SS pea a 4,459.14 5,319.10 
ag end. Uactent 2,746.88 4,518.67 
i aabictacen nas | 4,680.44 7,398.21 
Utah ew eserescesecs ae 2,920.38 5,771.57 
West Virginia............ 2,059.20 2,838.22 
North Dakota. .... . ses] (e)4,323.77 6,979.64 
Texas bebe tn ovate cals 1,882.26 2,847.41 
| NERS es 1,622.28 2,708.69 
Third Quartile........... 2,845.10 4,421.81 
0” Ee } ae ae (d) 3,908. 12 
New Mexico............ 1,684.72 5,514.59 
Se 1,741.38 2,388.72 
Louisiana........ war 1,517.20 2,256.56 
Kentucky ..... ee oe 2,030.50 2,600.69 
Tennessee...... ee 1,657.58 1,881.29 
North Carolina eek 1,229.43 1,367.55 
Georgia....... : ede 1,417.83 1,582.71 
nk caecees oe 1,264.66 1,707.30 
South Carolina..... 1,163.50 1,317.54 
Alabama........ ae 1,218.18 1,596.04 
Mississippi. ..... asia 1,092.35 1,324.44 
Fourth Quartile........ 1,470.69 1,937.17 
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27 , 859 
43,445 
19,756 


18,721. 


24,064 
20,838 
17,167 
20,255 


19,202. 


17,921 
25,460 
17,490 


19,738. 


16,417 
17,493 
17,522 


15,130. 
16,045. 


18,624 


17,713 
14,167 


19, 509.7 
20,746. 


17,201. 
15,784. 


19 , 956 


17,181. 
14,643.7 
12,758. 
14,820. : 
15,672. 


5,240. 


4,860 


4.616. 


6,472 


1922 


$14,241.49 





50 
02 
68 
54 
09 
79 
84 
59 
71 
09 
68 
31 


Wealth per child ages 5 to 14 inclusive (a) 





Rank in wealth 


| 1880 | 


5 








per child 
1900 | 1922 
— — _ 
.) 8 
ES el 
4 2 
1 1 
7 10 
Ss 13 
11 4 
10 6 
6 21 
13 S 
14 12 
19 15 
2 3 
22 19 
30 22 
17 i8 
9 7 
26 27 
15 23 
5 14 
18 5 
31 32 
21 14 
27 31 
20 11 
25 7 
33 24 
3 9 
24 20 
32 29 
29 34 
34 28 
12 25 
23 30 
37 33 
16 26 
36 38 
38 35 
35 39 
28 36 
40 37 
41 40 
39 43 
42 41 
46 42 
45 46 
43 44 
48 45 
44 47 
47 48 





Index of wealt 


per chil (b 
1880 1900 
8 } 


2.20 2.35 
4.67 5.25 
1.68 1.78 
2.21 1.73 
1.07 .| 1.44 
1.04 | 1.44 
2.09 1.78 
1.79 | 1.42 
1.45 1.42 
1.19 1.30 
4.84 3.05 
1.19 1.14 
1.54 1.55 
1.19 1.00 
1.67 | 1.33 
2.24 1.71 
1.13 | 1.07 
1.37 | 1.37 
1.81 | 1.98 
1.18 1.31 
1.05 98 
1.16 | 1.18 
1.10 | 1.06 
. 96 1.23 
very. | 1.07 
1.96 | 1.28 
95 | 93 
2.00 | 2.68 
.82 | 1.10 
99 | 96 
1.25 | 1.03 
.77 | 87 
1.31 1.43 
met $531 
.58 55 
1.21 1.35 
.53 | 55 
45 52 
.80 | .865 
at | 175 
47 | 1.06 
.49 | 46 
.42 43 
57 50 
.46 | .36 
.34 26 
.40 | 30 
.B5 33 
.33 25 
34 31 
mi lUS 
| 
.41 | 37 
! 





(c) Dakota Territory. 
(d) Includes Indian Territory. 





(a) The data of columns 2 to 4 are obtained by dividing the total wealth of each state as reported for 1880, 1900, 
1922 in Estimated National Wealth, 1922, Bureau of the Census, p. 25-27, by the total number of children 5 to 14, as 
ported by the Bureau of the Census for these years. Ages 5 to 14 were used instead of 6 to 13, since data for the lat' 
ages were not available for the years concerned. Wealth as a basis of calculation includes federally owned wealth, as ¢ 
making possible its segregation for the yeats concerned were not available. 

(b) The indices of columns 8 to 10 were obtained by the method described in footnote (b) of Table 19. 
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CHART XVII 





























WEALTH rer CHILD. AGED 5~14 , IN 19220741900 COMPARED 

Wealth per Child, Aged 5~14,1n 19¢¢2 WVealth per Child, Aged 5~14.in 1900 
Nev. EZEEEHS | Nev 
Calif. SESS Calif 
Wyo. 5.46) Wyo 
Ored. [24.064 | Ored 
Louk 22.471 lowa 

Wash. [20.839 ] Wash 
5.Dak. §.Dak 

Conn. [20-256 | Conn 

Mourt. Mont 

| N.Y. W. 

Neb. L 19.550 _] Neb 

| V.J. BLAKE N.J 

| Masé. L18,.728 | Mass 

(riz. LIS.625 | driz 
Ill. 17.92) Il 
Mire. L774] Minn 
Colo. LI7525 | Golo. 
V.H. [S74935_] NV. KI 
Ohio T7400 | Ohio 
Kans. 17,182 | Kans. 
3a [T7168 1] QR .1 
Mich L Ais | -_ Mich 
Pa. [36 545] Pa. 
Ind. Ind 
idaho 4 Idaho 
N.Dak. 15.372) N.Dak. 
Del. Deol 
Mo. Mo 
Vis. Vis 
Utah Utah 
Maine Maine 
Md. Md 
W.Va. W. Va. 
Vt. Vt. 

| Fla. Fla 

N. Mex N. Mex. 

| Va. Va. 

| Tex. “Tex. 
Okla. Okla 
Ca. GE57 Ca. 
Tenn. CH Tern. 
N.C. 1,368 N.C 
Ky. Ky. 
Qrk. drk. 
6.0. 1,318 6.0. 
Ga. 1,583 Ga. 
Gla. 1,506 Qla. 
Miss. Maite ihamen tee, 1.304 Miss. 

1g neadt, chart thus: In 1920, Nevada had 43,445 of tangible wealth per child aged Sto 14 inclusive 

in 1900, #27.194 Similarly read data for other states. 
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CHART XVIII 











WEALTH re CHILD, AGED 5~14, IN 19220741880 COMPADED 


Wealth perGhild, O ged 5~14, In 1922 Wealth per Child, Oged 5~14, In 1880 
Nev. [$43,446 | [¥is.579) ri 






Calif . [27.860 | e 

Vyo. CETT8 \ 

Oredg. [24.064] O 
& 

lowa [22.471 | k 

Wash. NT 


8. Dak. [S0-747] 
Conn . [F0. 256 | 


“Mont. S857] 
N.Y. S757 N.* 
Nebr. SIO AEG) N 
NJ. L19.203 | [5.194] N 
Maas. 115.722 | 7.876 M 
ariz. iE. SES | Cy ar 
{tl. [17.933 | [4.257] 1] 
Minn. 7714 iso) Mier 
Colo. SiAS42 fA Col 
N.H. SiS [5.567] Wk 
Ohio ZT) [a-257] Ohi 
Kans. (57, 183) Kan: 
&.&. SYALT) vA Tra Q.] 
Mich. 16.4 15 | casa Mic! 
Pa. ie. 04 exc Pa 
Ind. 5. 755) 5305) Ind 
Idaho 16.675] 4.650] Idal 
N. Dak. TS.37E] *! Ww: 
Det. 13S] 085) D. 
Mo. BORN) 7a OM 
Vis. SrWIES BSF Fa Wis 
Utah L {4.208 | e500) Utah 
Maine i671 035) Mair 
Md. 14.0735 | [3.7471 Md 
UVa. hese a 
Vt. s-755 ra-a55) V+ 
Fla. Eso | MEE Oig 
WV. Mex. MES 760) TEBE N.Mes 
Va. ASOe aT Va 
Tex. AAS) 1.882) Tex 
Okla. (az Okla 
Ca. bas A Ca. 
Tenn. (ED A tenn 
N.C. WA im ve 
Ky. fa Eom Ky. 
ark. 8.777) 265} drk 
8.¢. Be S.C 
Ga. pails ae Ga 
Ata. Hate uae (ila 
Miss. Hh i |S Miss 

*®& Dakota Territory 
tece 


arch . 
ANatonal Hucator 
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CHART XIX 
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WEALTH PER CumpAGED 5-14. IN 1922.8 1880 COMPARED 


Tenn. 
N.Car. 
Ky). 
S.Car. 
Ca 
Ala. 
Miss. 


Wealth pee child aged 5~I4,in 1992, 
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Wealth per child, aged, 5-l4,in 1660 


Conn. 
N.Y. 
N. J, 
Mass. 
ILL. 
N.u. 
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ik. 


Pa. 
Ind 
Del. 
Wis. 
Me. 
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V.Vea 
Vt. 
Fla. 
Va. 
Lia. 
Tenn 
N Car. 
Ky. 
S.Cac. 
Ga. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
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Read chact thus: Con 





alti necticut, in 1922 had $20,256 of wealth pee child | 
Pee child) aged Stoid4’ rn 1860. Similaely read data fe othec CoG 
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child generally were similarly favored in 1900 offer no final answer as to the perma: 
and 1880. The correlation coefficients of the a state’s economic position, they do n 
ranks of columns 5 to 7 of this table are as _ observation that is apropos in connect 
follows: 1800 with 1922=81.0; 1880 with a discussion of the factors that dete: 
1900=90.9; 1900 with 1922=89.1. economic position of the states: 
Charts XVII to XIX graphically compare 


age The relative positions lin the income 
the position of each state as to wealth per child 


the northern states, when compared wit! 
in the three years considered. the south, is an example of the advantag 
Chart XIX is especially significant since by the former states which will probab 
it includes only states east of the Mississippi !t is reasonable to believe that for many 
come, the average normal income of 
living in New York, for instance, will be 
than that of the people living in Alabama 


whose economic development was well ad- 
vanced by 1880. 

As stated above, an answer to the question 
now being considered cannot be based upon Such facts as are available would seen 
figures as to income per child, since the neces- dicate that the position of a state with 
sary data are lacking. It is of interest to men- to its economic ability to support educat 
tion, however, that although the economists relatively permanent, at least over per 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research long as forty-two years. 


* Lever. Maurice. Income in the United States. p. 46. 


CHART XX 





PERMANENCY DIFFERENCES *ABILITY* SUPPORT EDUCATION 
(Comparison of number of unite of wealth per child in 1880, 1900 and 
1922 in the twelve richest. and the twelve poorest states in 1922) 


4 Rich 
States 


Poor 
(Ss tates 


1880 < 


1922 + 








Ole 


, keseacch Dus 
Netional Education Gash 





Read chart thus In 1880 the twelve states most able to support education in 1922 ha 
3.76 units of wealth per child Ln comparison, in 1660 the twelve states least able to support, ediucata: 
in 1922 had one unit of wealth per child. Similarly unterpret data for 1900 and 2. 



































CHAPTER V 


Some Unmeasured Factors Affecting the Ability of the States to Support 
Education 


In Chapter III the relative economic 
ability of the states to education 
was arrived at by determining the number of 
units of economic power behind each child, 
aged six to thirteen. The definition of ability 
to support education as the number of units of 
economic power per child to be educated in- 
volves certain assumptions that need further 
examination. 

Already sufficient work has been done to 
show that the influence of other factors than 
those considered in such a definition will have 
to be measured if an exact method of estimat- 
ing the ability of a state to support education 
is to be developed.t This chapter will list 
some of these factors. It will be possible to 
do little more than mention most of them. 

The definition of ability to support schools 
as the number of units of economic power 
per child assumes that the economic demands 
of education take first rank, and that they are 
to be satisfied before other demands receive 
attention, in short, that the full economic 
power of a state or such part of it as is needed 
is available for the support of education. This 
assumption needs further examination. 

Education is but one of a number of services 
which compete for a share of the economic 
power of a state.? Food, shelter, clothing, 
and other essentials of life must be provided 
for out of a state’s resources. In any consid- 
eration of a state’s ability to support educa- 
tion one must not only consider the amount 
of its economic power, but also the availability 
of that economic power for school support. 
Among the factors that probably influence 
such availability may be mentioned the num- 
ber and character of the population. 


support 





See references cited later in this chapter. 
*See the following references: 
Strayer, George D. and Haig, Robert Murray 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1923. p. 144 ff. 


The Financing of 
Morrison, Henry C 


Population and Ability to Support 
Schools 


Chapter III revealed that children con- 
stitute a significantly larger percentage of the 
population in some states than in others. In 
the past, in estimating ability to pay for edu- 
cation, it has usually been assumed that this 
factor was taken care of by dividing economic 
resources by number of children rather than 
by total population. 

This assumption, that the ability to support 
schools and the number of children in a com- 
munity vary in a direct ratio, is challenged by 
Clark, in a recently published study, who takes 
the position that the relationship is nearer to 
the following: 


that beginning with a reasonable num- 
ber of children, doubling that number reduces to 
one fourth the amount of education that can be 
supplied for each child. That this is an under 
rather than an over-statement of the conditions 
should be clear from the fact that only the first of 
the list of causes given above is necessary to pro- 
duce that result.’ 


The list of causes referred to in the quota- 
tion includes the following, the first of which 
it is contended is sufficient to justify the ac- 
ceptance of the relationship suggested : 

1. That the additional children have to be fed 


and clothed. 

2. That a larger percentage of children makes a 
larger percentage of non-producing people. 

3. That a larger percentage of children makes a 
smaller percentage of people in the most productive 


ages." 
Clark develops a formula by which the 


effect of the suggested law may be applied to 
a community in measuring its ability to sup- 


Education in the State of New York, The 
The Financing of Public Schools in the 


State of Illinois, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. p. 148 ff. 


* Clark, Harold F. 
‘Ibid. p. 19. 


} 


; I é The Effect of Population Upon Ability to Support Education, Vol. II, No. 1, Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 1925. p. 20. 
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port education. This formula, with some 
support in previous investigation, accepts the 
ratio of two adults to one child as the “‘stand- 
ard ratio” of adults to children in a stable 
population, and each community is compared 
to or measured by this ratio as a reference 
point. The formula used is x, in which x is 
the ratio of number of adults to each child. 
This means that one obtains the proper meas- 
ure of the effect of the two variables, number 
of adults and number of children in a commu- 
nity, by squaring the ratio of adults to chil- 
dren and dividing by +. If a community has 
the “standard” ratio of adults to children, 
namely, two adults to one child, the formula 
is employed as follows: =, or : or 1.00 that is, 
the ratio of adults to children which is 2 
squared, or 4 divided by 4, which gives the 
value. 1.00. ‘This value in turn is multiplied 
by the community’s per capita wealth to ob- 
tain the “standard ability” to support educa- 
tion. If a community has not two but one 
adult to each child, then the formula yields 
the value, .25, as follews: the ratio of adults 
to children is 1, which is squared to obtain 1, 
which is divided by 4 and yields the value 
in question—.25. This in turn is multiplied 
by per capita wealth. 

In short, the formula seeks to correct per 
capita wealth, as a measure of ability to sup- 
port schools, by taking account of varying 
percentages of children that populations with 
similar per capita wealth may have. The 
correction made is based upon the assumption 
that doubling the number of children in a 


community reduces to one fourth its 
pay for educating each child. Inst 
per capita wealth, per capita incom: 
other acceptable measure of econom 
per capita, such as those suggested 
thesis,. may be employed along 
formula to determine ability to 
schools. 

The application of this formula to 
states is made in Table 23. The m 
icant figures of Table 23 are those 
6 and 7. They indicate that if 
of the United States as a whole ¢t 
education is represented by the 
then Alabama has an ability repr 
the value, .21, California, 3.41 and 
1.51. California’s ability to supp 
tion is 3.41 times as great as the Unit: 
as a whole; Alabama’s ability is but 
cent as great as that of the country 
Also by dividing the index number of 
7 for California by that given for A 
it appears that California’s ability is | 
as great as that of Alabama. Has th 
any claim for acceptance ? 

The acceptance depends upon the 
of the formula upon which its calculat 
based. This investigation makes mm 
that the formula is sound. In the abse: 
complete data, which Clark’s study does 
give, it at best must be looked upon 
hypothesis. It is felt, however, th 
chances, either that the formula leads 
imately to the truth, or that it represent 
under- rather than an over-statement 


TABLE 23.—STATES COMPARED AS TO STANDARD ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 























; ] 

: Ratio Standard | 

Ratio of | Ratioof | Squared ability Index of | 

States number of column 2 divided Per capita column 4 | abilityt | 

aduits squared by four wealth multiplied Support | 

to each we) x by | sch 

child (x) (=) column 5 | 
| =—_ — 

ee Be : —_— | 

Alabama... ' ; 95 § 23 $1,240.74 | $285.37 | 

California 2.08 4.33 1.08 4,283.18 4,625.83 ! 
Illinois 1.55 2.4C 60 | 3,418.81 2,051.29 
United States 135 | 1.82 | 46 | 2,945.13 | 1,354.76 











Read table as follows: Column 2 shows that for every one child (1 to 20 years, inclusive) in Alabama, ther: 
adults. In column 3 this .95 is squared, and in column 4 it is divided by 4, which , wi 
lied by the per capita wealth of the state as given in column 5, gives the figure of column 6, $285.37. The indices of ¢ 
¢ are obtained by dividing each of the figures in column 6 into $1,354.76, the standard ability of the United States as 4 v 
the result in each case being multiplied by 100. The indices of column 7 make it possible readily to compare the al 

any state to support education with that of the country as a whole. Similarly read the figures for California, et« 


ives the result .23, which when ! 


























rht that should be given to the influence 
» ability to support education of varying per- 
tages of children in a community, are sufh- 
ciently good to justify giving it consideration. 
It is believed to be one of the most suggestive 
methods that can be used for interstate com- 
risons, which has been devised to weight 
obviously important influence of an in- 
creasing percentage of children in a commu 
nity upon ability to supply a given grade of 
ducation. This is the justification for the 
space that is given to it here. If a better 
method is derived and reported with adequate 
supporting data, the formula described here 
will have to give way.’ 
The formula seems to lead nearer the truth 


than do past attempts made to measure the 
influence of differing percentages of children 
in a population upon ability to support educa- 
tion. ‘This statement is based upon inspection 
of data such as those in Table 24, rather than 
upon a comprehensive and scientific evalua- 
tion, such as will be necessary before any 
final conclusions can be drawn. 

The calculations of Table 24 are similar 
to those of Table 23, except that the formula 
is applied to each of the measures of economic 
power, developed in Chapter II, as well as to 
Column 7 of Table 24 
Table 23. The 


figures of column 7, Table 24, are multi- 


per capita wealth. 
corresponds to column 4 of 


plied by each of the per capita measures of 
column 8 to 12 to obtain the data in columns 
13 to 17 for each of these measures of eco- 
nomic power. ‘The data of the latter columns 
of Table 24 are similar to those given for per 
capita wealth in columns 6 and 7 of Table 23. 

Table 24 shows that Alabama, with slightly 
less than one adult per child (column 5), 
and with $308 per capita income (column 
10), has according to the indices of column 15 
but one fifteenth as much ability to support 
schools as California, with slightly more than 





UNMEASURED Factors AFFECTING ABILITY 


two adults for each child and a pet 
come of $975. 


capita in- 


Does this ratio of fifteen to 
one appear to be a better indication of the 
relative ability of these two states to support 
education than the five to one ratio for the 
same states given in Table 12, which results 
from comparing the number of units of in 
come behind each child six to thirteen? 
Thinking toward the answer to this ques 
tion may be facilitated by considering an in 
dividual family. 
composed of two adults and one child while 


Suppose that one family is 


another has two adults and two children. 
And suppose, further, that the first family con- 
sisting of a man and his wife and one child 
enjoys a total income of approximately $3000 
a year—California has a per capita income of 
$975 a year, see Table 24, and that the second 
family consisting of a man and wife and two 
children enjoys a yearly income of approxi 
mately $1200—Alabama has a per capita in 
Table 24. 


economic ability of the two families is con- 


come of $308, see Insofar as the 
cerned, is the first family five times or fifteen 
times better able to provide its children a 
given amount of education than the second 
family? 

This 


answer this question. 


dissertation does not attempt to 
To do so would in 
volve the weighing of a series of economic in- 
fluences which interlock with great complex- 
ity. The illustration in the preceding para 
graph is offered as an aid to the thinking 
which must precede more detailed study and 
arrival at final conclusions, rather than as a 
defense of either of the methods used in ar 
riving at the two ratios representing the com 
parative ability of California and Alabama 
to support education.” It should also be rec- 
ognized that certain factors begin to enter 
when many families of varying sizes and con- 
ditions are thrown together in a state that 
do not appear in considering a hypothetical 
average family such as that just assumed. 


It is not feasible to produce such supporting data and arguments for his formula as Clark advances. These may 
e found in the study as cited. Also consult Clark’s study, pages 4 to 8, for a review of previous att nts to measure 
the effect of population on ability to support schools. 
It is recognized that the methods used in arriving at the five to one and the fifteen to one ratios are t mparable 
_a number of reasons. For example, in one case the number of children in a state is those ‘age six to thirteer 
inclusive and in the other it is one to twenty inclusive. It is not the methods, however, that we are terested i 
comparing in this chapter but rather the final product, that is, the relative ability of the states t educati 
One method indicates that California is five times as able to support education as Alabama; the other indicates that 
the ratio is fifteen to one. Any method, cither of those described in this study or others, which yields a result closest 
to the truth is what students of education are secking. It is a comparison of the results yielded by tw ethods, rather 


two methods, that is made here. 
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CHART XXI 





RELATIVE ABILITY ~ Ricu & Poor Srares Support EDUCATION 


(Comparison, of results of’ two methods of detect ning comparative ability to support 
schools. Ability of United States - 1.00 by both methods.) 
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Read chart thus: Twelve rich and twelve poor states are compared as to ability to support education, acoarding to two methods 
of determining ebdility. The ability of the United States as a whole according to both methods is given the value 1.00. If adil 
ity to support education is defined as the — of wits of economic power per child (Chapter } III), Californias has 2.01 
times as much ability as the country as a rho If ability to support edmcation is deternine 15 Slaric’s formula, whi 
assumes that doubl the percentage of ch ilares in &@ canmmmnit 
times as mich abi as the country as a whole. Mississippi 
a whole by the first method of calculating ability, and .21 by 

California has 6.09 (2.01 divided by .35) times the ability of lississipoi to supvort eduestion according to the first 
method; California has 17.0 (3.59 divided by .21) times the ability of Alabama acconiing to the recond rethod, 

Similarly interpret and compare data for other stater. 

The figures given for each state are from Table 12, colurm 12, pare 76, and Teble 24, colum 25, page 64. 
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66 Asitity To Support EpucaATION 


Density of Population and Ability to 
Support Schools 


Density of population is another influence 
bearing upon ability to support schools which 
to date has been given relatively little atten- 
tion. Those familiar with factors affecting 
the cost of education will readily agree that 
density of population plays some influence 
upon the cost of offering a given educational 
opportunity. It costs more to give a child in 
Nevada, living miles from other children, a 
given amount of schooling than a child living 
in the thickly settled sections of New York 
Mort has dealt with this prob- 
lem as it is encountered in a single state and 


or Illinois. 


some of the principles and methods laid down 
in his study can be used in interstate studies.’ 

No attempt is made in this dissertation, 
however, to estimate accurately the difference 
in the cost of education per child in a state 
like Nevada, with less than one person per 
square mile, and in a state like Rhode Island, 
with 566 people per square mile. To apply 
Mort's technique to the situation in the forty- 
eight states would require the assembling of 
much data not readily available and a study 
of considerable length in itself. 

Some attention may be given, however, to 
another investigation, by Staftelbach, which at- 
tempts roughly to measure the influence of 
density of population in a state on school costs. 
This study among other things seeks to deter- 
mine: 


1. The point on the scaie of population densities 
at which density ceases to be a factor conducing 
to higher unit costs of education. 

2. What increases in unit costs occur as popula- 
tion densities decrease.” 


The calculations of this investigation were 
based upon density of population data for 


whole states, since adequate figures 
tions of states were unavailable. ‘This 
culty is met by assuming that “where the 
of sparseness of population was present 
large portion of a state, it would be re! 
in the average unit cost of the entire stat 

In order to take proper account of 
that educational standards vary in diff 
states, the percentage of literacy of the ( 
for 1920 was employed as a basis for gr 
states which maintained approximately 
educational standards.* 

Staffelbach’s findings, which are pres 
as “estimates” and as indicative rathe: 
conclusive, are that: 


1. Unit costs in education remain unaffect 
changes in population densities in states ha 
twenty-four or more people per square mil 

2. In states having six or less people per s 
mile, costs are increased 
thirty-three percent by 
while in states having from six to twent 
people per square mile school costs are increas: 


proximately five percent by low population d 


school approxin 


low population di 


In Table 25 are given figures showin; 
effect of applying Staffelbach’s findings t 
indices of the relative ability of the st 
to support schools developed in Chapter 
and to those resulting from an applicatio: 
Clark’s formula to the various measure 
economic power. ‘This table seems to s! 
that increased costs due to sparsity of pop 
tion is an important factor in increasing 
burden of the educational load in seven st 
Nevada, Wyoming, Arizona, Montana, Ida 
Utah, and New Mexico. It acts as a min 
factor in increasing costs in ten other stat 
The density of population in the remain 
thirty-one states appears to have passed 
point on the scale of population densities 


1 Mort, Paul R. The Measurement of Educational Need, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


1924. See particularly pages 82 and 83. 
* Staffelbach, Elmer H. 


Opportunities of the Federal Government in the Support of Public Education. U: 


lished dissertation completed at Stanford University, Calif. 

* The validity of certain objections that may be raised against the use of the methods just described are recog 
by Staffelbach in his study. He believes the methods he employed to be the best that his facilities permitted, 
ever. The value of either Staffelbach’s or Clark’s study should not be determined on the basis of the very 
presentation of their findings that seems desirable here. 

* Mort, in the study cited, concludes that in New York State in elementary schools having two or more teachers 
cost per pupil is directly proportional to the number of pupils attending in districts having an average daily atte: 
of 142 and over, and that a similar direct relationship is obtained in high schools with an average daily attendance of 
and above. For a discussion of Mort's findings as applied to a practical situation, see: State of New York, / 
gislative Document (1925), No. 97, Februa 


of the Special Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment, 
1925, Albany, New York, p. 198 f, 
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which density ceases to be a factor conducing The modifications in 


+o higher unit costs of education.’ viously presented data as to the 


| » much these conclusions will be modified, when data are 4a’ iilable as to p pulation densitie¢ 


ections, rather than the average figure for whole states, can ot ly be conjectured 


Table 2 
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5 of the pre- 


abil- 


rel ative 


s for small geo 


TABLE 25, COMPARATIVE ABILITY OF STATES TO SUPPORT EDUCATION AS INDICATED 


BY VARIOUS METHODS OF DETERMINING ABILITY 








—_—— _ ne 


Relative ability of the states to supp 




















rt education as 














| 
| indicated by 
: Per cent of — 
| Population | school costs 
States | gee _— due to | Units of | — Column 4 Column 5 
m9z0 sparsity of economic = ‘s | corrected corrected 
| population power per ormula | for sparsity | for sparsity 
child aged | (standard | of popula of popula 
| | 6-13 ability) | tion tion 
1 2 , 5 
United States . | 35.4 0 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Califorma 92.0 5 2.01 3.59 1.91 4} 
Nevada ene 3 7 33 1.08 3.52 1.3 2.36 
New York / ae | 0 1.6 2.21 1. 2.21 
Massachusetts oe ; 479.2 0 1.49 1.97 1.49 1.97 
Oregon . 8.2 1 1.42 1.96 1.30 1.50 
Washington .. 20.3 1.38 1.91 1.31 1.81 
Rhode Island an 566.4 0 1.37 1.63 1.37 1.63 
Connecticut 9226.4 0 | 1.36 1.58 1. 36 1.58 
New Jersey. . | 420.0 0 1.35 | 1.56 | | ) 1. ont 
[ilinois... . ; 115.7 0 1.33 1.59 | 1.33 1.59 
Wyoming 2.0 33 1.29 | 1.41 | se 4 
Ohio biel 141.4 0 1.22 1.54 l 4 1.54 
Michigan. . . | 63.8 0 1.20 1.37 1.20 1.37 
New Hampshire. . . er 19.1 0 | 1.20 1.66 1.20 1.66 
Colorado . ; ; | 9.1 5 1.19 1.34 | 1.13 1.27 
Delaware. ... oo | 113.5 0 | 1.15 } 1 38 | 1.15 1.358 
Pennsylvania 194.5 0 | 1.15 1.16 1.15 1.16 
Arizona..... , ‘ | 2.9 33 } 1.14 1.02 76 6S 
lowa ee | 13.2 0 | 1.14 1.22 | 1.14 
Maryland... ; —_ a 145.8 0 | 1.12 1.22 1.12 
Minnesota 99.5 ") } ft 1.04 | 1.05 1.04 
Maine. : oi ae | 25.7 0 | 1.04 1.32 1 04 1.32 
Nebraska...... . : } 16.9 5 | 1.03 | 1.00 | 98 05 
South Dakota. .... same 8.3 | 5 | 1.03 &3 8 iQ 
| | | 
eS reer } 81.3 0 1.02 1.19 1.0 9 
Montana. . . | 3 8 } 33 1.01 | 1.05 68 70 
Kansas...... 21.6 5 1.01 1.02 ot 97 
WisconSin.......0+seecceersresee® | 47.6 0 99 1.01 99 1.01 
Vermont... 22 6 0 97 | 1.21 17 1.21 
Missouri.....-. | 49.5 0 96 ' 1.11 Of 1.11 
SE. we 60:8 | 5 2 23 92 76 62 51 
Utah EA iced 5.5 33 | 81 55 { 37 
West Virginia. . : 60.9 0 77 53 77 | 53 
North Dakota : 9.2 | 5 75 49 71 47 
Texes.....+:- 17.8 5 69 50 66 48 
ee” eee 17.7 5 69 61 66 f 
| } 
Oklahoma... .. | 29.2 0 | 61 2 61 42 
New Mexico 2.9 | 33 | 61 43 | 41 29 
Virginia..... ‘ 57.4 | 0 58 43 58 43 
Louisian’....-.. 39.6 0 55 | 39 | 55 39 
Kentucky... . ; 60.1 0 50 | 38 | 50 38 
Tennessee... .-..--05+00"* | 56.1 0 49 36 } 49 36 
North Carolina | 525 0 | 45 24 45 24 
ro ee epee | 49.3 0 40 25 40 25 
eR Saal 33.4 0 “40 25 40 25 
South Carolina.......----:-****°"" 55.2 0 38 19 38 19 
Alabama........---++++": 45.8 0 36 23 | . 36 23 
Mississippi........----+°: ee 38.6 0 33 | 21 33 21 
Read table thus: 
The cost of education in California is increased five percent by sparsity of population Therefore, its ability to sup- 
port education as indicated by the figures of column 4 shows & 5 pereent greater ability than it really has, when corm- 


pared with states with density of 24 people or more at which point, density of population ceases to be a fac 
Therefore, the 2.01 of column 4 is reduced by 5 percent or to 1.91 and is recorded in column 6 
fornia as indicated by the figure in column 5 is reduced 5 percent in column 7. Similarly read data | 
Sources of data: 

Column 2 from U. 8. Census. 





Column 3 based on Staffelbach’s investigation described on page 66 of the text of this study 

Column 4 fom Table 12, column 12, page 36 

Column 5 from Table 24, column 23, page 64 

Columns 6 and 7 obtained by subtracting figures in column 3 from 100 percent and multiplying © 





respectively, by the results. 


costs 


tor in school 
Similarly the ibility of Cali 


x other states 


Jumns 4 and 5, 























63 ABILITY 


ity of the states to support education, so as 
properly to account for increased costs due to 
sparsity of population, should be looked upon 
as roughly suggestive, rather than exact. This 
is particularly true when individual states are 
being considered. Some of the assumptions 
upon which Staffelbach’s findings rest are ad- 
mittedly of unproved validity... Further in- 
vestigation may prove the findings of this 
pioneering study to be close to or far from the 
truth. 

Table 25 is not presented because it neces- 
sarily gives more exact facts than those pre- 
viously presented, particularly for individual 
states, as to ability to support education. It 
is included to show whether further develop- 
ments of the technique for properly weighing 
the influence of population density on school 
costs promise seriously to affect the findings 
of Chapter III as to the variations among the 
states in ability to support education. Table 
25 suggests the possibility that conclusions as 
to the ability to support education, of two 
states in the upper quartile, Nevada and 
Wyoming, and of one in the lower quartile, 
New Mexico, may be significantly modified if 
sparsity of population, as a factor affecting 
school costs, is given due weight. It is prob- 
able that any statement of the ability of 
Nevada and Wyoming to support education, 
as compared with that of the nation, which 
ignores the population density factor, will in- 
dicate a greater ability than these states actu- 
ally possess. 

Seven of the twelve states in the first 
quartile have a density of population three or 
more times as great as the average for the 
country as a whole. It appears unlikely that 
the ability of these states to support education, 
relative to the average condition in the coun- 
try, will have to be significantly revised down- 
ward as more exact knowledge of the influence 
of population densities is built up. Similarly, 
nine of the twelve states in the lower quartile 
have a density of population above that of the 
average of the country, namely, thirty-five 
people per square mile. 





ro Support EpuUcCATION 


If Staffelbach’s hypothesis, that unit 
of education remain unaffected in poy 
densities having twenty-four or more | 
per square mile, is within reasonable proxi: 
to the truth, then the findings as to 
to support education for but one of the tw 
states in the lower quartile need revision 

Taken as a whole, the table points tow 
the conclusion that the variations in abilit 
support education indicated by Chapter 
will not have to be significantly modified 
cause of a failure properly to weight the { 
of density of population in determining 
size of the educational task faced by the st 


Cost of Living and Ability to Support 
Schools 

One other influence should be mentior 
which may eventually prove to be signifi 
in determining the relative ability of the st 
to support schools. This is the cost of 
ing. That the cost of living varies in different 
cities in the United States is a well-estab! 
fact. No data exist, as yet, that justify 
a guess as to how this factor may eventua 
affect conclusions as to the relative ability 
the states to support education.’ 

Table 26 gives figures as to the comparat 
cost of living in thirty-two cities in the United 
States. The cities in states in the same qi 
tile, with reference to ability to support edu 
tion, are grouped. ‘The indices of the « 
parative cost of living in ten cities located 
the richest states in 1924 averaged 102.3° 
while the similar average for eight cit 
located in the poorest was 100.47. ‘Table 
does not indicate that the cost of living 
least for the particular type of workers wh 
the data concern, is significantly and 
sistently different in cities located in the 
states, from that in cities in poor states. 

Before anything definite can be stated, hy 
ever, as to the influence of variations in t! 
cost of living on school costs, studies of t 
cost of living will have to be made of a ty; 
which do not exist at present. Before t! 
factor can be measured as it affects “the c 
ot educating’”’*® it will be necessary to det 


1 The Cost of Living in the United States, National Industrial Conference Board, New York City, 1925 

?A study now in progress by David P. Harry at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, entit 
“The Influence of Variations in the Cost of Living of Teachers on Educational Need,” will attempt to estimat 
effect of variations in the cost of living in different localities in New York State on school costs. 

* For a discussion of the application of index numbers of the purchasing power of the dollar to the measurement 


school costs, see this reference: Norton, John 


Pace?”, Journal of Educational Research, January, 1926. 


K., “Standard of Living and Standard of Educating, Have They ke 
pp. 22-35. 
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mine the comparative cost of living for edu- 
The 


‘ta now in existence as to the cost of living 


tional workers in the different states. 


other than educational workers is ap 


‘cable only in part. As a recent investiga- 


? 
tion points out: 

There is no such thing as the cost of living or 
the minimum cost of living for any but the most 
homogeneous groups, in a limited area, within a 
specified period.’ 

In this chapter there has been suggested 
some of the more important factors influencing 
the cost of education which it will be neces- 
sary to measure before we can arrive at an 
exact method of estimating ability to support 
education. There may be others. So far as 
data now available indicate, the eventual ac- 


curate measurement of those discussed in this 


1 The Cost of Living in the United States, National Ind 


istrial 


section will probably not make it necessary to 
change the principal conclusion that can be 
drawn from the data presented in Chapter III, 
namely, that there are significant differences 
between the states in ability to support educa- 
when accurately 
measured may result in considerable changes 
in the estimated ability to support education 


tion. These factors more 


of individual states, particularly as it com- 
pares with the situation in the country as a 
whole. It appears probable, from data now 
which indicative 
that the 
factors influencing the ability of the states to 


available, are rather than 


conclusive, after more important 


support education have been accurately meas 
ured that there will continue to exist differ- 
ences in ability to support education at least 


equal to those indicated by the data of Chap 


ter IIT. 


Confe Board, New York Cit 19 


rence 


TABLE 26.—COMPARATIVE COST OF LIVING IN CERTAIN CITIES, 1918, 1920, AND 1924 














1 
Indices of comparative cost of [| Indices of comparative cost of 
living for families in living for families in 
States and cities iataiaiiaindaiaane oienioege States and cities 
| | | 
| December, June, December,| December, June, December 
| 1918 ‘| ‘1920 | 1924 |} 1918 1920 1924 
United States : 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 | United States 100.00 100 00 100.00 
Los Angeles...... ' 92.1 | 94.8 103.4 Indianapolis, Ind 91.2 92.7 94.0 
San Francisco and Oak- | Kansas City 96.8 O84 04.4 
land . | 100.9 101.0 103.5 St. Louis 94.0 06.7 O84 
California (Aver.)....| 96.5 | 97.9 103.45 Missouri (Aver.) 95.4 97 96.4 
Buffalo. .. ; | 101.8 | 100.4 101.1 Houston, Texas 101.1 O84 99 2 
New York City 106.4 | 105.9 107.0 Jacksonville, Fla 108.4 110 108.9 
New York (Aver.) 104.1 103.1 104.05 
Boston, Mass 100.3 99.8 99.4 Average Q' oR 3 99 3 OR O8 
Portland, Oreg 106.3 104.4 11.9 
Seattle, Wash 107.8 107.6 107 .6 Norfolk 117.4 116.4 113.2 
Chicago, Ill. 101.9 102.3 104.9 Richmond 94.6 93.0 4 
Cincinnati. . . 81.4 82.3 82.5 Virginia (Aver.) 106.0 104.7 103.85 
Cleveland 106.9 110.7 112.2 New Orleans, La 90.0 87.4 93.2 
Ohio (Aver.) 94.15 96.5 97.35 | Memphis, Tenn 106.7 106.4 100.7 
} | Atlanta 95.3 94.2 92 
Average Q! | 100.58 100.92 102.35 | Savannah 102.3 98 6 12.3 
f Georgia (Aver.) 98.8 96.4 12.4 
Detroit, Mich |} 106.0 113.3 | 109.7 { Birmingham 109.9 107.4 110 9 
Denver, Colo 93.0 93.3 93.7 1 Mobile 100.8 98.1 97.5 
Philadelphia 102.4 101.4 104.9 Alabama (Aver.) 105.35 102.7 104.2 
Pittsburgh... 98.8 99.0 104.1 
Scranton ; 93.8 93.9 97.8 Average Q‘ 102.1 10K 100.4 
Pennsylvania (Aver.) 98.3 98.1 102.2 
Baltimore, Md 87.9 82.2 4.1 | 
finneapolis, Minn 94.1 93.9 96,4 
Portland, Maine... 98.4 95.7 96.1 
Average Q? 96.8 96.58 98.35 
tead table thus: 

In 1918 it cost $92.10 in Los Angeles to purchase certain articles which cost $100.90 in San Francisco, $101.80 in 
Buffalo, ete. Similarly read data for other cities and for other years. Only the indices for the same year should be com 
pared, that is, the indices for 1918 for one city may be compared with those of another for the same year Those given for 
yne city in 1918 should not be compared with those for the same city or another city for 1920 or 1924 

Table based on Table 2, p. 29, The Cost of Living in the United States, National Industrial Conference Board 

Q' equals average for certain cities in states of first quartile as to ability to support schools 

@* equals average for certain cities in states of second quartile as to ability to support schools 

Q® equals average for certain cities in states of third quartile as to ability to support schools 

Q* equals average for certain cities in states of fourth quartile as to ability to support schoo!s 











CHAPTER VI 


Summary and Conclusions 


The first object of this study is to give a 
quantitative answer to the question: What 
is the relative ability of the states of the 
union to support education providing they 
tap their economic resources in an ideal man- 
ner? ‘To answer this question it is necessary 
to measure the economic power and the size 
of the educational obligation of each state. 

Several measures of each state’s economic 
power are presented. These are based upon 
the value of tangible wealth and the amount 
of average annual income of the states. The 
number of children aged six to thirteen is 
suggested as a measure of the size of the edu- 
cational obligation faced by each state. 

The ability of a state to support education 
is obtained by dividing the various measures 
of a state’s economic power by its number of 
children aged six to thirteen. Ability to sup- 
port schools is thus defined as the number of 
units of economic power behind each unit of 
educational work to be performed. 

The data presented indicate that the richest 
state of the forty-eight is approximately six 
times as able to meet its educational obliga- 
tions as the poorest state. Considered as 
groups, the twelve richest states of the forty- 
eight are three times as able to meet their edu-. 
cational obligations as the twelve poorest, 
states. 

This question is also raised by the investi- 
gation: What are some of the accompani- 
ments of such differences as exist in the ability 
of the states to support education? Data are 
presented which point toward these conclu- 
sions : 

1. The rich states afford their schools much 
more adequate financial support than the poor 
states. 

2. The school systems in the rich states 
generally appear to be more efficiently or- 
ganized than those in the poor states. 

3. The general level of educational attain- 
ment of the people in the rich states is signifi- 
cantly higher than that of the people in the 
poor states. 

On the other hand, when we define effort 


made to support education as the perc 
of economic power annually allotted for 
maintenance, it appears that there is 
relationship between the ability possessed 
the effort made by a state to support e 
tion. In a given period different states 
to allot similar percentages of their econ 
resources for school support whether 
possess a relatively large or small numb: 
units of economic power behind each chi 
be educated. This tentative 
based on data for 1922. Such data a 
available on the same point for pre\ 
periods point to the validity of this hypothe 

Are the differences that exist in the al 
of the states to support education tempor 
or relatively permanent? Figures bearing 
this point seem to indicate that existing 
ferences in ability to support education are : 
peculiar to this decade and that similar 
ferences will probably be found in the futu: 
There is also some evidence that a state’s « 
parative position, with respect to its abilit 
support education, is relatively permanent. 
the majority of cases it has shown no tende: 
to fluctuate widely since 1880. 

The investigation recognizes that the defi: 
tion of ability to support education as the nur 
ber of units of economic power behind ea 
child to be educated is open to criticis 
Some factors, which the investigation makes 
no attempt to measure, probably exercise cor 
siderable influence in determining the abili! 
of a state to support education. Among thi 
recognized and discussed in this investigati: 
are: 

1. The effect of varying percentages 
children in a population 

2. The influence of density of population 

3. The influence of differences in the c 
of living. 

The data available as to the influence 
these factors in determining the ability of t! 
states to support schools are inconclusive. 5 

.far as existing data indicate, the exact mea 
“urement of these factors will probably n 


conclusio: 


make it necessary to change the principal co: 


[70] 
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SUMMARY 


n of this investigation, namely, that there 
significant differences between the states 
ility to support education. It is probable 

++ the data of this study under- rather than 

er-estimate the magnitude of these differ- 
Nnccs. 

It seems safe to conclude, therefore, that 
some states must bear tax rates five and six 
times as great as other states to provide a given 
The 
twelve states least able to support education, 
considered as a group, will find it necessary to 
maintain tax rates three times as high as the 


school opportunity for their children. 


twelve richest states to raise a given sum for 
the education of each child. 

It is possible that this will eventually be 
done by the poor states. ‘There is little evi- 
dence at present, however, to justify the hope. 
There is more evidence to point toward the 
conclusion that the poor states will not devote 
ny higher percentage of their economic power 
to education than the rich states. If this 
hypothesis is valid then we may expect the 
existing wide differences among the states in 
the provision made for financial support to 
continue. 

If in addition, we accept the tentative con- 
clusion that differences in ability to support 
education comparable to those now in ex- 
istence are a relatively permanent condition, 
then we may conclude that certain sections 
will, over extended periods, provide school 
facilities distinctly inferior to those found in 
other sections. At least, this will be true inso- 
far as financial support determines the char- 


acter of school facilities. s 
-— 
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These facts may be given various interpre- 
tations. Some will contend that education is 
so important to national advancement that it 
is dangerous to disregard a situation that 
promises to provide children in some sections 
with opportunities much 


those provided in other sections. 


school inferior to 
Those who 
take this view are likely to maintain that it is 
neither just nor wise to accept a situation re- 
quiring some sections to levy 


taxes at rates 


from two to six times as high as other sec- 
tions, in order to provide the minimum pro- 
gram of educational opportunity essential in 
a democracy. 

Others will oppose this viewpoint. They 
will contend that it is possible for every state 
to levy taxes that will provide enough educa- 
tion for all. ‘The fact that this may require 
much higher tax rates in some states than in 
them. They will 
maintain that any attempt, through federal 
aid, to equalize the burden of providing an ac- 
ceptable minimum program of school opportu- 
nity, will tend to perpetuate indefensible eco- 
nomic situations existing in the poorer states. 


others will not disturb 


This investigation neither accepts nor re- 
jects these viewpoints. It is satisfied to present 
certain facts and to limit their interpretation 
to conclusions that all may accept. 
The principal conclusion drawn from the 
facts presented is this: The states differ widely 
in their economic ability to support educa- ¢ 
tion—some states must levy taxes at rates frqm 
two to six times as high as others to provide 
a given amount of financial support for each 
child to be educated. 





APPENDIX 


TABLE A.—WEALTH BY STATES 
Expressed in thousands of dollars) 








States 


1 


United States 
\labs ama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 

( ‘olorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 


[ilinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada 
Ne v 
Ne Vv Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


ores Yarolina 

orth Dakota 
( Dk 0 
Okiahoma 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Ws oming 


Hampshire 


Aggregate 
wealth 


2 


\$313 021 ,560/$1,515,162/$1,463, 


Federal property (b) 


Public 
domain, 


forests and 


mineral 


| lands (c) 


3 


3,002,043} 621 
| 1,314,291] 74,262 

2,599,617) 9,248 
| 15,031,734] 275,742 
| 3,229 +412] 81,655 
| 5,286,445) 
| | 625,765) .. 
440,491) 3,443 

Hs 896 , 759) 1,936 
| 1 '533'941 


22,232,794) 
| 8,829,726) 
| 10,511,682} 
| 6,264,058) 
3,582,391] 
3,416,860) 
2,006 ,531 
3,990,730) 
12,980,839) 
ens 
918) 
690 


8,547, 
2,177, 





2,223,189 
5,320,075 


541,716 
| 1,374, 135) 
11,794, 189) 

851, 836 
37 ,035 , 262 


4,543, 19 





! 24| 
3,419,459 





28,833,745 
1,924,326 
2,404,845 





| 2,925,968) 


4,228,251) 

i 

9,850, 888! 
1,535,477] 

, 3f2-040) 

, 891,570) 

» Bae 405, 
4,677,916 
7.258.081 
976/239 


124,596 


9,981,409)... 


126 , 590 
1,067 
78,216) 
4,790) 
63,165 
3,833 
401 
919 
201,987! 


70, 256 


3,120 
91,176 


275,: 


Other 
federal 
property 


d) 


4 


87 ,955 
19,739 
2,727 
78, 137} 
, 293} 
| 
4,596) 
8,548 
5,813 
27 , 334 


22,179 


, 834 
3,855 
+, 764 
29,494 
25, 548) 

| 
, 159) 
, 307 
014) 
046) 
413) 


, 490) 
, 135) 
, 508) 
, 476 


, 554 | 


INO 


7,541) 
7 


163 , 830 


19,225 
3,718) 
30,§ 
6, 264 


613 $2, 978, 775| 


Total 


| Percent | 


that 

| federal | 
property | 
| is of ag- 


| gregate | 


wealth 
fe) _ ) 


6 | 6 











88, 576) 2.95) 
94,001 7.15) 
11,975) 46) 
353,879] 2.35) 
102, 948) 3 19) 
4,596) eal 
8, 548) 1.37| 
9,256) 38) 
29 270) 75 
146,775, 9.57] 
60, 834) _27| 
16,855 19} 
16, 9,48 16} 
29, 498) 47| 
, 548) 71 
23,170 68| 
7,686 38) 
54,014 1.35 
102,046 79 
22 , 807) 20 
17,¢ 54) 20 
2,159) 10 
7,508 O8 
144 ,066 6.48 
looms .33 
85,757) 15.83 
22,390) 1.63 
50, 938) 43 
77,055) 9.05 
163 , 830 44 
23,058 51 
4,119 17 
00.608 17] 
, 183 18) 
212'676 6.22 
114,808 40) 
6,228 32) 
23,171 96 
16, 430) 56| 
a 24) 
, 340) 48 

77 9al| 5.08) 
2,349) 28 
128 , 937) 2.64 
144,241 2.82!) 
29 , 320) 63) 
5,674 07 
206 , 576 30.38 


Aggregate | 

wealth 

exclusive 

of federal 

property 

( 
g) 


y 
é 


2,913,467) 
1, 


220 , 290) 
2,587,642 4} 
14, 677 , 855) 
3,126, 464) 


5,281,849] 
617,217 
2,431,235 
3, 867 , 480 
1,387, 166| 





22,171 960] 
8,812,871) 
10, 494, 918] 

6, 234, 560) 
3,556,843) 


3,393,690} 
1,998,845) 
3,936,716] 
12,878,793) 
11,382, 054| 


8,530, 8454 


,175,531 

i "973.901) 
2/079; 123! 
5,302,454! 
455,959] 
1,351,745) 
11,743,251] 
774,781| 
36,871,432 





18,458, 563| 
3,986, 341) 
3,206, 7 


28,718,937) 
1,918,098] 
2,381 , 67 74) 
2,909 , 538] 
4,217,940 


, 803, s4s| 
1,457, 536} 

839,691) 
, 633) 
;, 164 








~_ 
4 


— 


648,599 
890, 407 
679 ,663 


Real estate 


and im- 


| provements 


exclusive 
of federal 
property 


(h) 


8 


95|$310, 042,785 $172, 160,770 


1,331 


, 296 

721,593 
1,469, 182 
8,006,843 
,655,498 


_ 


3,019,887 
319,827 
542,457 
925,466) 
751, 400) 


— 


, 892) 
637 ,934 
156,787 
766 ,976 
, 839,391 


m CsI bo 


507 


, 508 , 065) 
012,260 
914, 
,054 064) 


767 ,672| 


275 


Nt pet pe 


, 187,154 
, 136,800 
788,798 
,079, 869 
, 513,034) 


—Oe 


w 


169,712 
642,578 
5,799,629) 
363,717 
, 594,004 


| 
2,348,307 
1,621,844) 
, 145,308 
2,065,772 
1,876, 835) 


315} 
191) 


,799, 
906, 
, 166,773) 
, 056 , 188) 
, 489 , 067 


Nie 


on 


,915, 266 
717,106 
393 ,021 
,643 ,436 
, 113,058 


who 


~ 


,221,373 
4,201,689 
293,170 


Per- 
centage 
that real 
estate 
is of ag 
gregate 
wealth 
i 
J 
55.53 
4 f 
RO 
a) » 
54 
63.44 
49.79 
54.17 
6.4 
2 . f 
68.1 
60.42 
51.7 
14.44 
5). 64 
is 6 
54.77 
50 . € 

{ 60. & 
5bS.U04 
51.94 
66.2 
37.22 
17.54 
19.39 
46.94 
55. 85 
51.9 
65.83 
54 . OF 
1. Sz 
BSF 
51. 
47.24 
18. 49 
70.67 
59.01 
60.314 
419 { 
i168 
5 A) 
62 
69 
53.49 
13.1 





See p. 


73 for footnotes, 










































FOOTNOTES FOR TABLE A 


. 1) These figures of aggregate wealth are based on Table 4, column 2, p. 21, Estimated National Wealth, Bureau of the 
( sus They exclude from the grand total $1,445,992,000, value of ships belonging to the United States Navy, $360,885,000 
ie of privately owned water-supply systems, and $4,278,155,000, value of gold and silver coin and bullion, not distributed 


states. They also exclude all wealth designated District of Columbia 

| b) These figures are copied from unpublished records made available in the office of the Bureau of the Census, Wash- 

2 gton, D 

8.§ c) These figures show valuation of Federal property as follows: Public Domain (Land Office), Department of the 
terior; Government Lands in National Forests, Department of Agriculture; Bureau of Mines, Department of Interior 

Chey exclude valuation designated District of Columbia 





. (d) These figures are taken from unpublished records stating valuation of Federal property They consist of valua- 
j yn enumerated: Real property of the Department of Agriculture exclusive of National Forests; Military Posts exclusive 
; f Ordnance Offices, War tn ode fl Shore Stations, Industrial Yards, Navy Department; Outlay for buildings under 
Sf control of Treasury Department; Chief of Engineers, U. 8. Army, War Department; Ordnance Office, War Department; 
) | Reclamation Service, Department of the Interior. They also exclude valuation designated District of Columbia 
i (e) The grand total of all Federal property is $3,691,986,812 as compared with the $2,978,775 given here The prop- 
4 erty excluded consists of the following items, each ‘of which taken separately range below twenty million do s in value 
4.09 P st Office Department Air Mail Service; U. 8S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; United States Housing Corporation; Bureau 
} i f Fisheries; Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service; Coast Guard (Buildings and Lands); Bureau of Star 4 irds; Naval 
{ Radio and Miscellaneous Naval Stations; Smithsonian ‘Insti itute; Bureau of Immigration; Indian Affairs (exclusive of Irr 


) gation), Indian Service (Irrigation). They also exclude four ite ms of valuation which taken separately range from thirty 
ght to fifty-eight million dollars in value; U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau; Naval Air Service, and Investments in Plants of Navy 
Contractors; Air Service (War Department); Bureau of Lighthouses. Shore Stations, non-industrial yards and stations, Navy 
Department, valued at around one hundred forty million dollars, are also exlcuded. All valuations designated District 
f Columbia are not included in these figures. It was impossible t o obtain the value of these properties, distributed by 
states, hence they are not included in the figures of column 5, 
) These percentages are obtained by dividing the figures in column 5 by those in column 2. 
(g) These figures are obtained by deducting column 5 from column 2 of this table. 
(h) Figures of Real Estate and Improvements are based on Table 4, column 3, p. 21, Estimated National Wealth, 
Bureau of the Census. 
From the figures given in the preceding reference, figures of column 5 were deducted 
(i) These percentages are obtained by dividing the figures in column 8 by those in column 7. 


ee a ee ey 


(j) These indices are obtained by dividing every figure in column 9 by 55.53. This gives an index figure of 100 in a 
} state where the ratio of real estate to aggregate wealth is 55.53, or the same as the country as a whole. The 82.28 of Ala- 
§ bama’may be interpreted as follows: An increase of 17.72 (100 minus 88.28) in the value of real estate would bring the state 
; in agreement with the country as a whole with respect to ratio of real estate to total wealth A similar result will be ob 


s g tained for Arizona by decreasing the value of real estafe 6.48 percent (195.48 minus 109) Similarly interpret indices for 
4 other states ' 
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TABLE C. 


APPENDIX 


Expressed in thousands of dollars 


-ESTIMATED NATIONAL WEALTH BY STATES 


a 








States 
P 
i 
ed States 
4 
" 
fi 
ire 
" 
, 
[ S 
r 
siana 
\ 
M r and 
Massachusetts 
V4 
van 
5 « 
Mi sota 





ada 
vw Hampshire 
vy Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
N Carolina 
N h Dakota 
ihoma 
\regon 
nsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
uth Dakota 
nessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


a) These data 
Table 7, p. 25-27 


are 


1880 


$43, ,000 
428 ,O00 
11,000 
286 ,OOO 

] 343.000 
240,000 
779,000 

136 ,0OU 

120,000 

606 , 000 

29 ,000 


},210,000 
1,681,000 
1,721,000 
760 ,000 
902,000 


382,000 





,000 
7,000 
23,000 


mh 


, 580,000 


792,000 
354,000 
, 562,000 

40,000 
385,000 


156 ,000 
363 ,000 
, 305,000 

49,000 
6,308,000 


461,000 
») 118,090 
3,238,090 


154,000 


4,942,000 
400,000 
322,000 


705 ,000 


825,000 
114,000 
302,000 
707 ,.000 
62,000 


350 ,000 
1,139,000 
54,000 


taken from Estimated National Wealth, 


b) North and South Dakota combined 


c) Includes Indian Territory. 


Estimated value of tangible property in 


1890 


$64, 











622,774 
188 
5 
9 £2 
l 15,712 
835,120 
175,679 
280 489 
RS 409 
207 , 897 
5,066,752 
2 177 
2, 348 
1 343 
1,172,232 
495 .302 
489,134 
1,085,473 
2.803 ,645 
2.095.016 





180,324 
325,129 
1,445,285 





584, 
337, 
3,951,; 
208 ,O50 
590,: 


> 


,190,7 
504,162 
400, § 
425, 
R87. 
105,577 | 
349,411 
265,567 
862,318 
760,699 


La) 


438.955 
1,833,309 


,774 


169 


1922, 


1900 
$87 ,588 ,567 
774,682 
63.015 
604,218 
3,218,573 
938,171 
1,198,754 
11,711 
355,743 
03 OOO 
276 , 37 
6.976.476 
2. 606,493 
3,367,869 
1,938 ,000 
1,365,131 
815,158 
682,134 
1,317,373 
4,358,904 
2,654 , 282 
> 


190 .627 
472,146 
2,733,593 
268,285 
12,505,330 
681,982 
542,381 
5,019,004 
811,580 
632,880 
9,315,140 
710,565 
185,678 
552,733 
956 ,672 
> 3992 152 
412,656 
329 917 
1,102,310 
781,599 
659 .653 
2,405,354 
281,432 


Departme 


1912 


$184,435, 608 
2,015,430 
156,726 
1,721,900 
8,536,485 
2,315,310 
2,369,723 
304 .Y1S8 
936 , S85 
2,163,033 
578,999 
15.500, 164 
5 358.951 
7,708, 967 
4,580,202 
2,277,004 
1.989 813 
1,017,739 
2,235,483 
6,381,142 
5,297,419 





nt of Commerce, 





$313 


922 
021,560 
002 ,043 
314,291 
99,617 
031,734 
229,412 
86.445 
25,765 
440,491 
806.759 
3,041 
232,794 
S29, 726 
11,682 
264 ,058 
82,391 
416,860 
006,431 
990 ,730 
980 , 839 
104 861 
47 918 
177 ,690 
81,409 
23,189 
0,075 
541,716 
74,135 
704,189 
851,836 
Us 262 
43,110 
167,772 
480,552 
093,524 
419,459 
833 ,745 
924 ,326 
»404,845 
025,968 
228,251 
850, 888 
, 535,477 
842,040 
891,570 
122,405 
677 919 
866 OR] 
76,239 
( sus, 
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TABLE D.—TOTAL ANNUAL E 


ABILITY 


SCHOOLS (a) 


ro Support EDUCATION 


XPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 


AND SECON 





States 


1 


United States 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
' 

Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 


Idaho 


Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana : 
Nebraska 6660 


Nevada as 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey. . 
New Mexico 
New York 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota 
SG eaten s 6. 
Oklahoma 
Oregon....... 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. . 
Tennessee 


Texas. . 
Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia. ..... 
Washington. . 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 








$78,656,120 


1880 1890 
2 8 
$138, 600,938 


890,000 | 
181,914 | 
287 ,056 1,016,776 | 
2,864,571 5,187,162 | 

395,227 1,681,379 


500 ,000 
61,172 





1,408,375 
207 , 281 


2,157 ,014(c) 
275,000 | 


114,895 516,533 
471,029 1,190,354 
38,411 169 ,020 


| 
7,014,092 
4,491,850 
4,454,043 
1,818,337 
1,069,030 


11,645,126 
5,245,218 
6,382,953 
4,972,967 
2,140,678 


411,858 
1,067 ,991 
1,544,367 
4,983,900 
2,775,917 


817,110 
1,327 ,553 
1,910,663 
8, 286 ,062 
5, 349, 366 


1,328,429 
830,705 


4,187,310 
1,109,575 


3,675,364 | 5,434,262 
78,730 | 364,084 
1,168,617 | 3,376,332 
220,245 | 161,481 
565,339 844 ,333 

1,873,465 | 3,340, 190(c) 

28,973 | 85,000 

10,296,977 | 17,543,880 
376,062 714,900 
245 ,000(b) | 626 ,949 

7,166,963 | 10,602,238 
307,031 | 805 ,979 

' 

7,369,682 | 12,928,422 
526,112 | 884,966 
324,629 450,936 
(b) | 1,199,630 
744,180 | 1,526,241 

1,030 ,000(c) 3,178,300 
132,194 394,685 
446,217 711,072 
946, 109 1,604,509 
112,615 958,111 


707 ,553 | 
2,177,023 
28,504 


1,198,493 
3,801,212 
225 ,000(c) 








(ce) Approxiinate. 
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608 , 692 
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, 594,420 
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, 548,675 
894 ,004 
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3,708,418 
1,321,631 
3,837,549 
23,978,621 
6,527,569 


6,217,127 

605 , 000 
2 , 327,395 
5,094,430 
2,959,124 


34,217,582 
16,443,654 
14,634 ,982 
11,158,256 
6,699,872 


4,608 ,927 
3,151,917 
4,129,747 
22,502,935 


16,730,370 


24,507 
5, 562 
), 856 
4,934 
7,288 


625,562 
1,826,643 
20,374,527 
1,112,840 
57 ,935, 136 


3,777,125 
5,459 ,002 
28,858,413 
7,603 ,039 
6,095,111 


42,557 , 986 
2,404,652 
2,380,714 
4,109,642 
5,537,031 


14,497 ,750 
3,626 ,686 
1,815,267 
5,262,130 

10,526,931 


5,030,940 
11,763,878 
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} The following should be looked upon as a 
selected rather than a comprehensive bibli- 
ography. In its preparation the object has 
been to select, from a large number of avail- 
able references, and briefly annotate, a limited 
number of those of most value to students 
working in the field of this investigation. 
When several references dealing with the 
same topic have been available, the one cover- 
ing it most adequately has been included. 
Those who wish more extensive bibliographies 
may refer to those cited. 

References marked with an asterisk (*) 
have been particularly helpful in the develop- 





ment of this study. ‘Their particular contri- 
bution is noted in the text or in the footnotes. 


Books 


1. *Ayres, Leonarp P. An Index for 
State School Systems. Department of 
: Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City. 1920. 72 p. 
. Develops an index number to be 
used by state school systems in measur- 
7 ing progress from year to year and in 
comparing the educational situation 
in different states. “Ten items enter 
i into the composition of the index num- 
ber, five of which have to do with 
financial outlay for schools. The study 
; has been widely used. 


2. *BacLey, WiLttiamM C. AND KEITH, 
Joun A. H. The Nation and The 
Schools. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1920. 364 p. 

A collection of facts and arguments 
designed to show that the national gov- 
ernment has certain educational func- 
tions which it should discharze. Ad- 
vocates the extension of federal support 
for education and the establishment of 
a Department of Education. 





eo 


3. BLAcKMAR, FRANK W. The History of 
Federal and State Aid to Higher Edu- 
cation in the United States. Bureau of 

Education, Circular of Information, 
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No. 1, 1890. (Whole number 161.) 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1890. 342 p. 

Traces development of idea of na- 
tional aid for education as a logical out- 
growth of colonial educational policies 
and a principle established in the 
earliest days of the republic, as evi- 
denced by federal land grants, the 
establishment of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, etc. Quotes opinions of Wash- 
ington and other early American 
statesmen. 


4. *CLarK, Harotp F. The Effect of Pop- 


ulation upon the Ability to Support 
Education. School of Education Bul- 
letin. University of Indiana. Septem- 
ber, 1925. Bloomington, 29 p. 

Emphasizes importance of ratio of 
child to adult population as a factor in 
determining ability of a community to 
support education. Develops formula, 
the use of which it is contended, in con- 
nection with figures for per capita 
wealth, provides a more adequate meas- 
ure of ability to support education than 
has hitherto been available. 


*CUBBERLEY, E. P. National Govern- 


ment and Education. In Monroe's 
Cyclopedia of Education. Macmillan 
Company. 1913. New York. 

An authoritative sketch of our na- 
tional educational policy as it has de- 
veloped from the early land ordinances 
of 1785 and 1787, through the later 
land grants for common schools and 
the land-grants colleges, to the still 
more recent grants of money for edu- 
cation. Notes certain bills which have 
been introduced in Congress providing 
for further money grants. Published 
in 1913, therefore makes no mention of 
the Smith-Lever, Smith-Hughes, and 
other acts and proposals of recent years. 








ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 


6. GERMANN, GeorGe B. National Legis- 


lation Concerning Education. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1899. New York. 
149 p. 

In two parts. Part I contains his- 
tory of growth of national legislative 
policy in behalf of education, beginning 
with the pre-constitutional ordinances 
of 1785 and 1787, and _ extending 
through the various land grants for com- 
mon schools and for colleges, includ- 
ing the Morrill Acts of 1862 and 1890. 
Part II deals with the effect of na- 
tional educational legislation in each of 
the six public-land states east of the 
Mississippi River, which were ad- 
mitted to the union prior to 1820. 


7. *Haic, Ropert Murray AND STRAYER, 


Georce D. The Financing of Educa- 
tion in the State of New York. The 

Macmillan Company, New York, 
1923. 205 p. 

One of the volumes of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry Commission. 
Assembles comprehensive data bearing 
upon school finance in the state of New 
York and develops new techniques for 
use in analyzing these data designed to 
serve as models for workers in the field 
of school finance. 


8. Jupson, Harry Pratr. “Federal Con- 


trol of Education” in Our Federal Re- 
public. Chapter VIII, pp. 212-257. 
Macmillan, 1925. New York. 277 p. 

Traces history of national aid for 
education including the early land ordi- 
nances and attempts to establish a na- 
tional university, the gradual growth 
of our system of federal land grants, 
and the development therefrom of 
policy of national money grants for 
education. Argues that education at 
public cost is “wholly a matter for the 
states” and that money subsidies as pro- 
vided for in the Smith-Hughes and 
Smith-Lever Acts are unconstitutional. 


9. Kanpet, I. L. Federal Aid for Voca- 
tional Education. A Report to the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 





ment of Teaching. Bulletin N 
Ten. The Carnegie Founda: 
the Advancement of Teaching 
York City. 1917. 127 p. 

Deals with evolution of p 
federal aid to state education 
scribes legislative procedure 
which this policy was develo; 
quires as to the original inten: 
Congress in enacting first \ 
Act. Concludes bill was inte: 
marily to aid the farmers rath 
to be a part of a serious edu 
program. 


10. Kerru, Joun A. H. anv Bactey, \\ 
LIAM C. The Nation and the § 
The Macmillan Company. 
New York. 364 p. See 


number 2. 


11. *Kinc, WILLForD IsBELL. The // 
and Income of the Peopl: 
United States. The Macmillan ¢ 
pany, New York, 1922. 278 p. 

Presents estimates as to the o& 
supply and distribution of wealt! 
income in the nation. Brings toget 
and coordinates results of a numbe: 
studies. Probably the best stud 
the recent investigations of the \ 
tional Bureau of Economic Resea: 


12. Knautu, Oswatp W. Distribu: 
Income by States in 1919. Ha 
Brace and Company, New York, 19 
30 p. 

The first attempt to measure th 
tribution of national income by 


Data for 1919, only. 





13. *Leven, Maurice. Income in 
United States. National Bureau 
Economic Research, New York. 1° 
306 p. 

Presents detailed analysis of ir 
in the various states for 1919 to 19 
develops technique for computati: 
income estimates by states. ‘The n 
reliable publication in this part 


field to date. 


14. MacponaLp, Austin F. Federal § 
sidies to the States. A Study in An 
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can Administration, World Printing 
Company, Philadelphia, 1923. 122 p. 
the American 


Concludes that 


An investigation of 
federal subsidy system. 
no coherent principles have been fol 
lowed in the past in the development 
Suggests principles 
the 
enactment of future subsidy legislation. 


of this legislation. 
that should guide Congress in 
Looks upon subsidies to state govern- 
ments as an essential part of American 
federal administration. 


I 1 . The Fede 7 al 
and Education. A dis- 
sertation submitted to the Faculty of 
Philosophy of the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
80 p. 

A study of the evolution of national 


MAHONEY, ROBERT 


Government 


interest in education and an examina- 
tion, as to the effects on the welfare of 


the American school, of the recent 
trends in federal educational legisla- 
tion. 


Mircuett, Wes_tey C. AND OTHERS. 
Vol. I. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York. 152 p. 

A brief and popularized presenta- 
tion of the data presented in the more 
detailed volume cited as reference 17. 


. Mrrcuett, Westey C. AND 
the United 
and Distribution 1909-1919. 
Volume II. Detailed Report. WNa- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 
New York, 1922, 440 p. 


The most comprehensive estimate of 


Income in the United States. 


OTHERS. 
Income in States. Its 


Amount 


the total annual income of the people 
of the United States, made to date. 
Presents in detail the methods used in 
ascertaining this total. 


. "Mort, Paut R. The Measurement of 
Educational Need. A Basis for Dis- 


tributing State Aid. Bureau of Pub- 


lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, 


1924. 


No. 150. New York. 84 p. 


sIBLIOGRAPHY 


Develops a technique for deriving a 
measure of the educational need of the 
State | d ica 


component parts of a 


tional need is defined as a composite of 
the elements affecting the cost of a 
minimum public educational offering in 
a community. Technical, 


p onee} 


study. Also see reference cited on p. 66 


19. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENC! 


BOARD. Taxation and Nation il In 
come. Research Report Number 55 
October, 1922. The Century Com 


pany, New York, 1922. 86 p 

Seeks to bring out the facts with re 
gard to taxation and its relation to 
national income. Presents data as to 
the total burden of public expenditures 
and taxation in the six principal manu 


facturing countries of the world. 


| ae on 


iA 
Exemptions. Research 
Report Number 64. New York, 1923. 
159 p. 
Analysis of 
mental activities and attendant publi 
expenditures which influenced 
that development. Attempts to de 
termine how much of the taxable ca- 
pacity of the nation bears a burden less 


Burdens and 


expansion of govern 


have 


than its just share because of tax ex 
emption. 


21. —— ———- _ —— . Tax 
Burdens and Public Expenditures. 
New York, 1925. 

Carries forward the two studies cited 
above. Attempts to present a 


70 p. 


concise 
and comprehensive picture of the fiscal 
situation in the United States. 


22. *NewcomMer, Mase. Financial Statis- 


tics of Public Education in the United 
States 1910-1920. (Vol. VI.) The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. 


188 p. 
One of the volumes of the Educa 
tional Finance Inquiry Commission. 


Presents comprehensive and authorita 
tive information on cost of public edu 
cation in form permitting comparison 
between states for 1910, 1915, 
1920. 


and 


ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 


23. Orrietp, Matruias Norpsperc. Federal 


Land Grants to the States with Special 
Reference to Minnesota. Studies in 
the Social Sciences. Number 2. Bul- 
letin of the University of Minnesota. 
March, 1915. Minneapolis. 

A detailed study of federal land 
grants for educational and other pur- 
poses. Deals with the evolution of the 
land-grant policy of the national gov- 
ernment, and the administration of the 
land grants by the states, as typified by 
the state of Minnesota. 


24. *ReisNer, Epwarp H. Nationalism and 


Education Since 1789. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1922. 
575 p. 

Traces the social and political factors 
exercising major influence in the con- 
current development of nationalism and 
education since 1789 in France, Prussia, 
England, and the United States. Con- 
tains good statement of factors in- 
fluencing evolution of our federal gov- 
ernment’s policy toward public educa- 
tion. 


25. *SELIGMAN, Epwin R. A. Essays in 


Taxation. ‘The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1921. 806 p. 

A fundamental and authoritative 
text in the field of taxation. 


26. *SrrAYER, GeorGE D. anv Haie, 


Ropert Murray. The Financing of 
Education in the State of New York. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1923. 205 p. See reference, No. 7. 


27. *Swirt, FrercHer H. A History of 


Public Permanent Common Schools 
Funds in the United States. Henry 
Holt & Company, New York, 1911. 

An authoritative study in this field, 
tracing the history of the permanent 
school funds of each of the states of the 
union. Early chapters trace the evo- 
lution of the policy of federal support 
for education. 


28. Taytor, Howarp Cromwetir. The 


Educational Significance of the Early 
Federal Land Ordinances. Bureau of 


29. THompson, WALTER. 


Publications, Teachers College 
New York. 138 p. 

A study of the early land ordi: 
and a statement of their influen 
the development of our national | 
of grants for education. Tra 
them our present-day tendency to 
federal money grants for educati: 
exemplified in the Smith-Hughes 
Concludes that trend in educat 
legislation has been and is continu 
the direction of increased nat 
supervision and control. 


Federal 
tralization. Harcourt, Brace and ( 
pany, New York, 1923. 399 p. 

Traces the extent to which the { 
eral government has taken over 
regulation of matters formerly left \ 
the states. Inquires as to the extent t 
which federal regulation is desi: 
Decides a workable division of fu 
tions is necessary for efficient g 
ment. 


30. University oF ILtuinors. The Relat 


of The Federal Government to Edu 
tion. University of Illinois Bulletin 
Vol. XIX, No. 23. February 6, 19 
110 p. 

A series of addresses delivered at | 
installation of the president of 
University of Illinois, containing 
cussions of varying value as to the « 
sirable relationship of the federal ¢g 
vernment to education. 


31. *Wess, Smpney. Grants in Aid; 4 


Criticism and A Proposal. Longma: 
Green and Co., London and New 
York, 1920. 145 p. 

A description of the development and 
of the effect of the aid system in Gr 
Britain. Chapter V_ dealing wit 
grants in aid to local education is 
especial interest. Suggests desirable 
rection of reform for the British syst 
of grants in aid. 


32. *STAFFELBACH, ELMER H. Opportunit 


of the Federal Government in the Su 


port of Public Education. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 81 


An unpublished dissertation com- 
pleted at Stanford University dealing 
with the methods whereby the federal 


vovernment might advance education. 


Articles in Periodicals 


sroON, Marcus. “Equal Partners and 
Equal Contributions.” School and So- 


14: 627-632. 31, 


> 


ciety. December 
1921. 
Calls attention to and 


quacies of our systems of taxing local 


evils inade- 
real estate for support of schools and 
urges advantages of income tax over 
property tax. Concludes that because 
of differences in wealth among states 
and sections of states, cooperation of 
states and nation in the support of edu- 
cation is necessary, if equality of educa- 
tional opportunity is to be secured. 


‘“APEN, SAMUEL P. “Arguments against 
the Smith-Towner Bill.” Educational 
Review 54: 285. November, 1920. 

Raises objections to Federal Depart- 
ment of Education, as proposed in the 
Smith-Towner Bill, but advocates De- 
partment of Education and Science to 
unify government activi- 
ties and furnish facts, impartial judg- 
ments, and dynamic ideas. Disapproval 
of federal subsidies to 


educational 


education ex- 
pressed on grounds that they discourage 
enterprise in states, and are unneces- 
sary. 


ww 
ws 


. Douctas, Paut H. “The Development 
of a System of Federal Grants-in-Aid.” 
[ and Il. Political Science Quarterly. 
Vol. XX XV, pp. 265-271, June, 1920, 
and pp. 522-544, December, 1920. 

Two articles dealing with the de- 
velopment of our national policy of fed- 
eral grants on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
as typified by the Smith-Lever Act, the 
Good Roads Act of 1916, the Smith- 
Hughes Act, the 
Kahn Act. 


and Chamberlain- 


uw 


. Douctas, Paut H. “Federal Aid for 
Education.” Educational Review 64: 


41-61, June, 1922. 


39 


40 


Discusses Towner-Sterling Bill with 
emphasis on provision calling for ap- 
federal 


to the states on “pupil-teacher basis.”’ 


portionment ot appropriations 
Answers objections to bill, and cites its 


advantages. Figures quoted to prove 
education is a matter of national con- 
cern. 
Fitzpatrick, E. A. 
and State Educational 
Educational Review. 
401. May, 1922. 
Assumes that federal control would 
result from passage of Towner-Sterling 
Bill. 


ments have exhausted means of bring- 
ing about educational improvements. 


‘“Federalization 
Bankruptcy.” 
Vol. 63: 


395- 


Denies state educational depart- 


. JOURNAL, NATIONAL As 
SOCIATION. State versus Federal Con- 
trol. Editorial. N. E. A. 
Vol. XII, p. 333, June, 1923. 

Cites clauses in the Towner-Sterling 
bill providing against federal control 
and insuring continuance of state-con 
trol of schools. 


EDUCATION 


Journal, 


. Jupp, CuHarvtes H. “Desirable Amend 


ments of the Smith-Towner Bill.” 
Elementary School Journal. Vol. 20, 
p. 610-617. 

Discusses Smith-Towner Bill and 


especially provision for distributing ap- 
propriations on a “pupil-teacher basis.”’ 
Believes that 


money thus distributed 


will not go where most needed. 


. Jupp, Cuartes H. “Federal Standards 
of Educational Administration.” Ele 
mentary School Journal. 32: 414-25. 

1922. “Federal Participa 

tion in Education.”” Elementary School 

Journal 22: 494-504. March, 1922. 


Two articles presenting a symposium 


February, 


of views of foremost educators on sub 
ject of relation of national government 
to education. Many phases of ques 
but general 


agreement that measures of nation-wide 


tion discussed, beyond 
scope must be adopted to remedy exist- 
ing defects in educational systems, no 


consensus of opinion revealed. 
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. Kintey, D. “The Relation of State and 


Nation in Educational Policy.” School 
and Society 14: p. 589-600. December 
24, 1921. See reference No. 30, p. 80. 


. *Puiturs, Frank M. “Educational 


Ranking of States by Two Methods.” 
American School Board Journal, Vol. 
LXIX, No. 6, p. 47-49, December, 
1924. 

Presents data for ranking the states 
on the number of educational items. 
Compares the effect of different 
methods of ranking, including that used 
by Ayres in reference No. 1. 


43. Srrayer, Georce D. “National Leader- 


ship and National Support for Educa- 
tion”. School and Society, 11: 674- 
81. June 5, 1920. 

Supports Smith-Towner bill. Points 
out need of national leadership, but be- 
lieves national leadership ineffective 
without national support. Says coun- 
try’s need can only be satisfied by fed- 
eral Department of Education with sec- 
retary in President’s cabinet. 


44. Tucker, R. §. “Financial Argument 


for Federal Aid to Education: A 
Criticism.” American Economic Re- 
view, 13: 34-47, March, 1923. 
Attacks financial argument for fed- 
eral aid to education on ground that 
poorer states are not in need of aid. 
Quotes figures to show that most of 
these states are devoting too small a 
proportion of wealth to education. 


45. Wuire, Cuartes P. “The Trend in 


Federal Expenditures.” Annals of 
Academy of Political and _ Social 
Sciences, 113: 1-8, May, 1924. 

An analysis of trend of government 
per capita costs during pre-war period 
1910-1916, and since 1921. Divides 
government costs into expenditures for 
primary governmental functions; de- 
velopmental functions, such as_ re- 
search, education, and development; 
public works; war costs; pensions and 
rehabilitations; and special war activi- 
ties. 


Congressional Hearings 


The material found in these hearings 
varying value. They offer source mate: 
tracing attitudes of various groups towa 
extension of the policy of federal sup, 
education. 


46. Document. Extract from Docum: 
463. House of Representatives 
Congress, 2nd Session. 


47. Hearing. Hearing before the Com 
on Education and Labor United 
Senate Sixty-fifth Congress Thirc 
sion on S. 4987. A bill to create 
partment of Education, to appro 
money for the conduct of said d 
ment, to appropriate money for fi 
cooperation with the states in th 
couragement and support of educ 
and for other purposes. Decembe: 
1918. Government Printing 0: 
Washington, 1919. 144 p. 


48. Hearings. Joint Hearing before the ( 
mittee on Education and Labor, ¢ 
gress of the United States, Sixt 
Congress, First Session, on S. | 
To create a Department of Educat 
to authorize appropriations for the « 
duct of said department, to autho: 
appropriations of money to encou: 
the states in the promotion and sup; 
of education, and for other purp: 
H. R. 7. To create a Department 
Education, to authorize appropriat 
for the conduct of said department 
authorize appropriation of money to 
courage the states in the promotion 
support of education, and for other | 
poses. Government Printing Of 


Washington, 1919. 162 p. 


49. Hearings. Extract from Joint Hear 
before the Committee on Educa 


Congress of the United States Six 


seventh Congress First Session on 
1607 and H. R. 5837. Bills to est 
lish a Department of Public Wel! 


and for other purposes. Wednesd 


May 18, 1921. Government Print 
Office, 1921. 135 p. 
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from Hearings be- 


Extracts 
fore the Joint Committee on the Reor- 
ganization of _ the 


50. Hearings. 


Administrative 
Branch of the Government Congress of 
the United States 
gress First Session on S. J. 


Con- 
Res. 282 
Sixty-seventh Congress. A resolution to 


Sixty-eighth 


amend the resolution of December 29, 
1920, entitled “Joint 
create A Joint Committee on The Re- 
organization of ‘The 
Branch of the Government,” 


Resolution to 


Administrative 
January 


25, 26, and 29, 1924. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1924. 
629 p. 

51. Hearings. Hearings before the Com- 


mittee on Education and Labor United 
States Senate, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
First Session, on S. 1337. A bill to 
create a Department of Education, to 
authorize appropriations for the con- 
duct of said department, to authorize 
the appropriation of money to en- 


courage the states in the promotion and 


support of education, and for other 
purposes. Government Printing Office, 


Washington, 1924. 402 p. 


52. Hearings. Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Education House of Repre- 
sentatives, Sixty-eighth Congress, First 
Session, on H. R. 3923. A bill to 
create a Department of Education, to 
authorize appropriations for the con- 
duct of said department, to authorize 
the appropriation of money to encour- 
age the states in the promotion and sup- 
port of education, and for other pur- 
poses. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1924. 763 p. 


Hearings before the Joint 
Committee on the Reorganization of 
the Administrative Branch of the Gov- 
ernment Congress of the United States, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, First Session, on 
S. J. Res. 282. Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress. A resolution to amend the reso- 
lution of December 29, 1920, entitled 
“Joint Resolution to create A Joint 
Committee on The Reorganization of 
The Administrative Branch of the 


53. Hearings. 


7) 


1924. 


Government Printing Office, Washing- 


Government.” January 7 to 31 


ton, 1924. 786 p. 
54. Hearing. Joint Hearings on Proposed 


Department of Education before Com 


mittees on Education of the Senate and 
House of the 69th Congress, February, 
1926. Government Printing Office, 


Washington, 1926. 


United States Government Documents 


55. Brain, Hon. W. H. National Aid to 
Education. Proceedings, Department 
of Superintendence, 1889. pp. 297- 
300. U.S. Bureau of Education, Cit 
cular of Information, No. 2, 1889. 
Deals with effects of Civil War on 
public education and advocates national 
aid for adequate educational support. 


56. *BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 
of Commerce, Washington. 


Department 


Wealth, 


Public Debts and Taxation: 1922 
Assessed Valuation and Tax Levies. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1924. 150 p. 


Compiled as part of Decennial Re- 
port on Wealth, Public Debt and Tax- 


ation. Presents basic data on total and 
per capita property valuations and 
total and per capita tax levies by geo 


graphic divisions and by states. 


Wealth, Public Debt 
1922. Estimated Na- 
tional Wealth. Government Printing 
Office, 1924. 150 p. 

Compiled as part of Decennial Re 
port on Wealth, Public Debt, and Tax- 
ation. 


a 


and Taxation. 


Presents basic data on estimated 
aggregate wealth of nation. 


58. *Swirt, FLetcuer H. A Biennial Sur- 
vey of Public School Finance in the 
United States 1920-1922. Bulletin, 
1923, No. 47. United States Bureau 
of Education. 

Deals with educational developments 
since the World War. 


ent trends in federal, state and local 


Discusses pres- 


public school finance. 





62. CHAMBER OF 


AsiLiry To Support EDUCATION 


Federal Aid to Public Schools. 
Bulletin, 1922. Government Printing 
Office. 1923. 47 p. 

A review of the development of fed- 
eral policies in dealing with problem 
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ny MAINTAIN the moral and 
eT spiritual fibre of our people, to 
Bey sustain the skill required to use 

the tools which great discoveries 
in science have given us, to hold our national 
ideals, we must not fail in the support and 
constant improvement of our school system. 
From generation to generation we hand on 
our vast material equipment, our knowledge 
of how to run it, and our stock of intellectual 
and spiritual ideas. If we were to suppress 
our educational system for a single genera- 
tion the equipment would decay, the most 
of our people would die of starvation, and 
intellectually and spiritually we should slip 
back four thousand years in human progress. 
We could recover the loss of any other big 
business in a few years—but not this one. 
And unless our educational system keeps 
pace with the growth of our material equip- 
ment we will slip also.”"—Herbert Hoover 
at the Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, February, 
19206. 
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